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The Mascalonge of Lake St. Louis 


By C. F. Lane 


Y first encounter with the masca- 
longe happened thus wise: 


I had three days to wait with 
nothing particular to do, before my 
steamer sailed, and remembering that an 
old friend was located in Montreal, I 
called him up on the ’phone. After dis- 
cussing personal matters and old times, 
the conversation drifted to fishing, and my 
inquiry whether I could get any close at 
hand, received the reply, “Sure. Why not 
go down to Lake St. Louis and try for a 
mascalonge?” (Note the confidence of 
the Canadian in his sport; friends across 
the boundary would have “guessed” !!) 

Upon being assured that I was to try my 
luck in perhaps the best known waters in 
Canada, and which certainly hold the 
record for the largest fish, you may be 
sure I lost no time in making preparations. 
In case my readers may have the good for- 
tune to go after the mighty “lunge” let 
me tell what is needed in the way of 
tackle. If local guides are depended on 
for advice or the loan of gear, a hand-line 
as big as a clothesline, would be the 
chief item. This is typical of the French 
Canadian, who likes to get everything in 
the quickest and least troublesome way. 
He usually keeps, however, the proper 
trace and the proper bait harness. The 
trace consists of three to four feet of piano 
wire, to the end of which is attached a 
tandem spoon, a treble hook covered with 
red and white feathers completing the lure, 


from the tackle maker’s point of view. 
This red-and-white affair should be dis- 
carded, however, and two treble hooks sub- 
stituted, one two inches behind the other, 
if big fish are desired. A perch of one- 
fourth to one-third of a pound is the bait, 
with one of the leading hooks through the 
lips, and the second treble holding by the 
thick skin on one side. If the perch is 
handled carefully, when impaling, he will 
be lively for hours. 

Now as to rod and line. The points to 
be considered are: (1) The object of cap- 
ture is a fish which may run up to fifty 
or sixty pounds, and will fight to a finish. 
(2) The bait is a heavy one and is trolled 
about seventy feet from the boat. It will 
therefore be seen that a short, stiff rod 
must be used, if of wood. If a steel rod, 
it will withstand the same amount of 
strain, and has the additional advantage of 
being more pliant and supple when playing 
a fish. The writer’s own preference is a 
ten-foot Bristol steel rod, and a multiply- 
ing reel capable of carrying from eighty to 
100 yards of line. The question of a 
proper line is an open one, but it is hard 
to beat a first-class braided black silk. A 
tour of the principal tackle shops had pro 
vided me with the foregoing, and at 6 
o’clock, one Friday evening, I was in the 
train on the short twenty-mile journey to 
St. Anne’s, where I was told I would find 
snug quarters and the finest guide im 
Canada, 











On arriving at the village hotel I par- 
took of an elaborately ‘“menued” but un- 
satisfying meal, and then wandered down 
the street to interview the great guide, a 
French Canadian named Pilon. I found 
this worthy sitting on his doorstep and 
laying down the law to his cronies in the 
strange “Habitant” language made famous 
by the poet Drummond. A difficulty de- 
veloped, as I found that Pilon was en- 
gaged to do carpentering for a contractor, 
and would not be able to ‘“‘come fish,” un- 
less his employer granted leave of absence. 

Luckily the contractor was that night 
staying at the hotel; so back I went to see 
if the permission would be 
granted. Upon explaining that the pres- 
ent was possibly the only chance I should 
have of testing the fighting qualities of Can- 
ada’s famous fresh-water lion, the desired 
concession was secured. Old Pilon was 
only too glad to leave the chisel and ham- 
mer for a time. In parentheses I may here 
remark that the French Canadian work- 
man is really a marvel. In England, for 
the little jobs that have to be done to the 
water-pipes, it is necessary to get not 
only a plumber but a carpenter, and prob- 
ably (if there are electric wires around) 
an electrician as well, and the three be- 
tween them waste more time in consulting 
one another than in doing the work. 
Amongst the French Canadians any man is 
practically a master of all trades, and an 
instance of this versatility was afforded 
the next morning when our launch re- 
fused to start. Although the old man can 
hardly read or write, I found that in ad- 
dition to being an expert carpenter, cabi- 
net-maker and plumber, he was also a 
master of gasoline engines. In fact, I 
think it would have been hard to find any 
job that he could not have tackled suc- 
cessfully, 

While talking over prospects and hear- 
ing about enormous fish that had been 
caught, I ascertained that Pilon had a 
spare room in his little house, and having 
heard that, with all his other accomplish- 
ments, he was an excellent cook, I de- 
cided to transfer my belongings from the 
pretentious hotel. Before finally leaving 
the hotel I. noticed on the wall an enor- 
mous mascalonge, of which the landlord 
claimed to have been the captor; but sub- 
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sequent inquiries seemed to indicate that 
a net and not a line had played an im- 
portant part in its taking. But it was 
something to have seen the kind of fish | 
could hope to catch. 

Upon my return to the “House of 
Pilon,” I was accompanied by a bottle of 
whiskey, which seemed to be highly ap- 
preciated. We came to the conclusion that 
it would be a pity to come back the next 
evening, and the launch was therefore 
loaded with a tent, a small cooking stove 
and other camping outfit in addition to 
our rods, reels and tackle, all in readiness 
for an early start. 

A 7 o'clock the following morning, 
after the launch had eventually been 
persuaded to go, we started down the Ot- 
tawa River, towing our fishing boat be- 
hind. A run of two and a half miles, 
passing several beautiful islands, brought 
us to the lake, and Pilon pointed out a 
jutting headland, some four miles distant, 
which was to be the scene of our work 
or I should say Pilon’s work, for I doubt 
if there is any work much harder than 
pulling a boat all day after mascalonge. 
especially in hot weather. We eventually 
arrived at the spot selected and anchored 
the launch near a patch of rushes. A 
worm-laden hook was thrown over the 
side, and in the space of a few minutes five 
perch of the “right size” were placed in 
the bait can. We then got into the fish- 
ing boat and commenced the real business 
of the day. The bottom of the lake, at 
this point, produces an enormous crop of 
most tightly netted weeds, but after row- 
ing some 200 yards we emerged into clear, 
green water void of any obstruction. The 
change from weedy to clear water was in- 
stantaneous, giving the impression that a 
reaping machine must have gone along the 
edge of the pool. In the weeds live the 
mascalonge, and also innumerable perch— 
the staple diet of these big fish, although 
they are not averse to minnows or any 
other small fry, including their own 
species. The method adopted by the mas- 
calonge to obtain his meal seems to be as 
follows: He lies at the side of one of 
those clear holes, with merely his head 
protruding, and when an_ unsuspecting 
perch comes out of the weeds to forage on 
his own account, the mascalonge immedi- 
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ately seizes the adventurer. Thus it will 
be seen that to successfully angle for mas- 
calonge, it is necessary to troll along the 
very edge of the weeds. If too far away, 
there is little chance of your fish seeing 
the bait; and if you go into the weeds, 
Heaven help you! 

| was not long in finding out that Pilon’s 
knowledge of the water was almost un- 
canny, for he could follow the winding 
edge, keeping within a yard of the marine 
forest, and on only three occasions during 
the two days did the bait become en- 
tangled therewith. The weeds do not come 
to the top of the wa- 
ter, so that a won- 
derful knowledge of 
landmarks and 
points is necessary 
to keep the right 
course. The various 
pools or open holes 
are joined by chan 
nels, and the total 
extent of the fishing 
ground is probably 
three miles by one 
and a half in width, 
One of the best spots, 
funnily enough, is 
around an enormous 
gas buoy which 
marks the deepwater 
channel of the St. 
Lawrence. I would 
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The second round, something hit my 
line, and for a moment I thought it must 
have been the passing steamer; but ex- 
cited shouts and unintelligible directions 
from Pilon assured me that at last I was 
fast in a fish. It seemed to take Mr. Mas- 
calonge a second or two to realize that he 
had better be up and doing, but the mo- 
ment he did feel that something was 
wrong, he came to the top like a flash and 
cleared the water by a good three feet— 
and what a splash he made as he attempted 
to fall on the line and break it! Then 
began a battle which for obstinacy I have 
never seen surpass- 
ed. There was not 
the rapid change of 
tactics adopted by 
sea trout, nor was 
there any rush like 
the first dash of a 
salmon. His method 
seemed to consist of 
a series of pre-ar- 
ranged plans. I had 
to be on guard every 
moment, for he 
fought for every 
inch of line and con- 
tinually tried to 
make toward a_ bed 
of weeds, wherein 
had he once found 
shelter, nothing 
would have brought 








not believe that good 
fishing could be 
found so near a com- 
mercial highway, until I struck my biggest 
fish within a few feet of a large ocean- 
going grain ship, which was proceeding 


down the river. The morning was an 


ideal one on the water, there being very 
little wind, while the rays of the sun were 
tempered by passing clouds; but, for some 
reason or other, the big fish were not feed- 
ing, and we landed fishless for lunch at the 
pier of a country club, whose members 
most kindly extended their hospitality. My 
hopes of eventual success were revived by 
the sight of two fine fish caught the pre- 
vious evening, lying in the ice house. Af- 
ter an excellent meal we started out again. 
I found that Pilon was as keen as ever, 
and off we rowed toward the gas buoy. 


him out again. Pilon 


. WEIGHING TWENTY-SIX POUNDS. ..”” was a master at the 


oars and needed no 
directions as to what to do. He would 
backwater the moment it was necessary, 
and would row for dear life if the fish 
started to come in quick—in fact he 
seemed to anticipate every move in a mar- 
velous manner. After about tweaty min 
utes I thought I had won, for the cham- 
pion came up. sullenly to the side of the 
boat; but it was well that Pilon warned 
me not to be too confident, for no sooner 
had the mascalonge caught a glimpse of 
the boat than away he went on a 100-yard 
rush, taking all my line from the reel with 
the exception of a few turns. It was with 
a prayer of thankfulness that I at last 
checked him. Back and forward, up and 
down he went, but a steady strain told in 
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the end. After a forty-seven minute bat- 
tle he came alongside, and Pilon, dropping 
one oar, seized the gaff and like a flash 
had him in the boat. Then Pilon dropped 
the other oar, seized a block of wood in 
his left hand, and proceeded to belabor 
our captive’s head. The mascalonge is 
probably the most difficult fish in the world 
to gaff, and the Indians always hit this 
fish with a club while he is still in the 
As they fish with a thick hand- 
line, there is no danger of losing the 
fish at the finish by 
adopting such a 
method. But when 
fishing with light 
tackle, clubbing in 
the water is out of 
the question. Many 


water. 


anglers use a_ re- 
volver, and shoot 
the fish just behind 
the eyes when 
brought near the 
boat. It is very nec- 
essary, at any rate, 
to finally settle his 
struggles as soon 
as he is in the boat. 
He is too big to 
take any chances 
with, and can cre- 
ate more trouble in 
one minute than 
any other  fresh- 
water fish. 

Pilon produced 
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Our tent was pitched on a level spot 
overlooking the grand St. Lawrence, and 
close at hand was a farm from which we 
obtained fresh eggs, cream, butter and 
bread. Lack of ability to do justice in 
words to the joys of that night spent in 
the open, forbids its description. So, too, 
the clever manner in which Pilon man- 
aged all the camp details, had to be ex- 
perienced to be properly appreciated. 
Neither will I make any mention of the 
next day, except that we had the good 
fortune to hook 
four mascalonge, 
though we only 
landed two—one a 
beautifully shaped 
fish weighing twen- 
ty-six pounds, and 
the other a mere 
baby of — sixteen 
pounds. But I may 
say that I was a 
very proud man 
when I _ entered 
Montreal that 
evening with my 
trophies. I had no 
time to personally 
thank the _ friend 
who had put me in 
the way of obtain- 
ing such magnifi- 
cent sport, but I 
left careful direc- 
tions that my big 
fish should be sent 








scales registering 
forty pounds, but 
our fish pulled the 
indicator down to the bottom. We had 
no means of weighing him until the next 
morning, when he weighed forty-two; 
but as a fish of this size loses considerably 
after being out of the water for any length 
of time, it would be fair to assume that 
forty-five pounds was the weight at the 
time of capture. Pilon had now been row- 
ing for seven hours, and my arms were 
stiff from the long fight, so we decided 
that we would make camp for the night— 
though before going to shore we caught 
a half-dozen large-sized doree (pike 
perch), which afforded two most excellent 
meals. 


A MERE BABY 


to his office the 
next morning. How 
lucky is a city like 
Montreal to have such magnificent sport at 
her doors! And as the mascalonge in- 
habits weedy and deep water, it is not in 
danger of extermination by nets or other 
illegal fishing methods. 

If a fisherman ever has the chance of 
testing his skill against the fighting mas- 
calonge, let him seize the opportunity, for 
he will never regret it. And if he goes to 
St. Anne de Bellevue, let him secure the 
service of old Pilon, by hook or crook; 
because a great deal—almost everything— 
depends upon having a compeient guide, 
and I doubt whether the old man’s equal 
in this branch of sport ever existed. 
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From Lake Temagami to Fort 
Matachewan 


By W. R. 


AKE TEMAGAML is the ultima thule 

of the summer tourist. Being now 

connected by rail with the outer 
world, it is the most accessible part of 
the Great Lone Land that stretches away 
beyond the Arctic Circite. Lying on the 
crest of the Highlands of Ontario, a thou- 
sand feet above sea level, its waters flow 
north by way of Lake Muskananing, or 
Lady Evelyn Lake, into the Montreal 
River; and south, by way of the Temagami 
and Sturgeon Rivers, into Lake Nipis- 
sing. It occupies the center of the Tem- 
agami Forest Reserve, an area of 1,400,000 
acres, which is under the control of the 
Ontario Government. The long arms of 
the lake reach out into the wilderness in 
all directions, creating a shore line of cap- 
tivating irregularity, and permitting easy 
exploration of the most distant recesses 
of the forest primeval. Last summer, 
while visiting Lake Temagami, I met my 
friend, Frederick L. Adams, of Columbia 
University, in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s store on Bear Island. He was tell- 
ing his auditors of a canoe trip he had 
just made with five comrades of Keeway- 
din Camp, on Devil’s Island, that lay about 
a mile away. I will here give the story 
as he told it: 

Our flotilla consisted of four canvas 
canoes, each containing two men and a 
portion of our impedimenta. In the first 
canoe sat Wendigo, our Ojibway guide, 
and Adam. In the second were myself, 
as captain of the expedition, and “Shady 
Lane.” The third contained Phil and the 
“Pirate.” The fourth was manned by 
Anthony and the “Trapper.” All were 
college men, thirsting for holiday adven- 
ture. We were launched into the wilder- 
ness by a parting fanfare on the bugle 
played by our comrades remaining in 
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camp, and the farewell salute of a gun. 
We paddled up the north arm of the lake, 
under the shadow of Devil’s Mountain, 
and high escarpments of rock, where the 
manitous of the Algonquins have been 
enthroned for ages. The dominant feel- 
ing was that enthusiastic sense of free- 
dom, that keen thirst for adventure, that 
grim determination to conquer the diff- 
culties of the unknown, mixed with the 
sense of strangeness, remoteness and pic- 
turesque effect in the environment. 

We steadily urged our way over the 
deep, crystal-clear water, running along 
the solitary shores clothed with pine, 
spruce, tamarac, balsam, cedar and hem- 
lock, until we caught sight of the Lady 
Evelyn Hotel on Deer Island. 

“T think it better not to go too far the 
first day, captain,” said Wendigo. ‘“Sup- 
pose we land beyond the hotel, and camp 
at a place I know of—a fine place-for our 
first stop.” 

“All right, Wendigo,” I replied. “What 
you say is good. I want the boys to get 
seasoned by degrees for the hard work 
on the trail ahead of us.” 

About four o’clock in the afternoon we 
landed on a promontory that jutted out into 
the lake. According to program, Wendigo 
and the Pirate got hold of the cooking 
outfit, while others cut a way with their 
machetes through the undergrowth of 
moosewood and sarsaparilla, to an open 
space amid the gigantic pines not far 
from the shore. The rest of us busied 
ourselves with erecting the tents and cut- 
ting balsam boughs for beds. We had 
a glorious supper, consisting of black bass 
fried in sizzling bacon fat, boiled po- 
tatoes, various canned side dishes, pies 
and coffee, topped off with huckleberries 
that the Pirate had considerately chilled 
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in the lake. After supper we investigated 
our surroundings. Owing to the fact that 
the reserve is protected from the depre- 
dations of the lumbermen, we were per- 
mitted to see the virgin forest in its 
primeval majesty and beauty, a rare sight 
even in Canada. Immense pines, three 
and four feet in diameter, rose from deep 
beds of moss, soaring for 100 feet without 
a branch to mar the perfect symmetry of 
their stems, and higher up great branches 
spread into a coronal of glory through 
whose complexity the sunlight failed to 
penetrate. Here and there were the débris 
of fallen monarchs, blown down by the 
wind, or heart-rotted by age until they 
fell of their own weight, and were now 
merely mounds of bast, heaps of cellu- 
lose, the first beginnings of soil in the 
beneficent processes of Nature. 

Next morning, after a bracing plunge 
in the cool waters of the lake, and a most 
satisfying breakfast, we struck camp, and, 
under the lead of Wendigo, doubled the 
north end of Deer Island, urged our ca- 
noes across Sharp Rock Inlet and by mid- 
day arrived at Sharp Rock Portage, the 
northern outlet of Lake Temagami. The 
portage is about a quarter of a mile in 
length. The trail is strewn with angular 
fragments of the subjacent light-green 
banded slate, and this fact suggested the 
name of the portage. The trail leads to 
Nonwakaming Lake, or the lake of the 
five portages, which lead to different canoe 
routes. After lunch we essayed our first 
experience at portaging on this particular 
trip. The sturdy little Trapper made a 
hero of himself by shouldering a bag of 
flour weighing 100 pounds, on top of 
which he having another 
twenty-five-pound bag placed. Wendigo 
carried a canoe, and the rest of the boys 
their share of the impedimenta. Three 
trips for all hands carried everything to 
Lake Nonwakaming. 

We navigated the smaller arm of the 
lake running northwest, for a distance of 
three and three-quarter miles, arriving at 
Lady Evelyn Falls, consisting of a chute 
and rapids having a total fall of twenty- 
five feet. Beyond the portage is a fine 
island-strewn waterway of three miles in 
length, that opens into the splendid Musk- 
ananing Lake. Muskananing means “haunt 
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of the moose,” a very appropriate title. It 
is twenty-two miles in length and has a 
width varying from two to three miles. A 
chain of beautiful islands runs up the 
center, all beautifully wooded, which con- 
ceals to a large extent the true size of the 
lake. The word primeval has a deeper 
significance in Muskananing. The lake 
is a wide expanse of solitary magnifi 
cence. The freshness and grandeur of 
the scene gave the impression that we 
had entered the confines of a new planet, 
a world of marvelous energy and peace, 
a world of wild things, where the physical 
texture of the explorer is united with an 
intenser weave, and where the soul is 
exalted and magnified. 

We made our devious way hither and 
thither among the labyrinth of islands, 
until we arrived at the most northerly 
island, which gives a view of the north- 
west arm of the lake and a fine view of 
Maple Mountain beyond. Here we landed 
to camp for the night. After getting our 
impedimenta ashore, the hour before sup- 
per was devoted to aquatic sports. Sev- 
eral members of the party practiced swim- 
ming with their clothes on, varied with 
picture effects, of which standing on one’s 
head in a canoe was a popular feature. 

We were favored during supper with a 
particularly fine sunset. The sun seemed 
a monstrous ruby, lit by an inward fire, 
that painted the vast sea of vegetation 
around us with blood-red flame. The 
summit of Maple Mountain seemed the 
cone of a volcano glowing with red-hot 
lava, the crimson waters of the 
lake grew dark, the stars sprang into be- 
ing in the clear heavens, and the cry of 
a loon became the wail of departed day. 

That portion of the so-called Lady 
Evelyn River that flows from Apex Lake 
to Florence Lake, is known by the In- 
dians as the Tungadeasipi, and the part 
that flows from Florence Lake through 
Duff, Jack and Macpherson Lakes into 
Lady Evelyn Lake, by way of Willow Isl- 
and Lake, is known as the Menjamagosipi. 
This latter stream was our route toward 
the headwaters of the Montreal River. 
Our first portage at Helen’s Falls was a 
most difficult experience, but with the 
primeval daring of, woodsmen, we scaled 
the rocky ramparts that rose 100 feet. 


Soon 

















Over the highest terrace of rock the water 
made a leap of fifty feet into a deep pool, 
below which is another fifty feet of rapids. 
Being overheated with the labor of car- 
rying our equipment, we halted to have 
a swim, which was very refreshing. 
Wendigo stood under the fall and received 
the full weight of the water on his head. 
After lunch a thunderstorm came up, and 
the rain fell in torrents. We threw our 
ponchos and rubber blankets over our 
belongings, but were ourselves’ wet 
through. As soon as the weather cleared, 
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it again. We were held up at times with 
a jam of rampikes that had to be cut away 
with the axe. It was with a thrill of joy 
that we got settled in the canoes again, 
when we came to a stretch of placid and 
comparatively deep water, and, one after- 
noon, we camped on a ledge of rock on 
the north side of such a pool. 

Across the river the sharp eyes of Wen- 
digo detected something like a bear, lying 
on a high shelf of rock below a precipice. 
Phil and the Pirate went across and dis- 
covered the dead body of a moose that 














A SUMMER CAMP UNDER THE PINES 


we built a big camp-fire and dried our 
clothes thereat. 

There were five portages to make be- 
fore we reached Macpherson Lake, and 
we spent five days in making the journey. 
We were traveling close to the watershed 
of the Montreal and Sturgeon Rivers, and 
of necessity, the stream was very shallow, 
and the scenery wild and picturesque. It 
was a case of either poling our canoes, or 
getting out and wading, sliding on stip- 
pery stones, and pushing the canoes at the 
same time against the current, or towing 
them with a tump line from the shore. 
It was heroic work. Wendigo ied the 
way to pick out the best places in the 
quick water. Sometimes the water was 
so shallow that the boats would not run 
loaded; so we had to portage the freight 
until the water got deep enough to carry 





had evidently been mangled by wolves, 
and was in an advanced stage of decom- 
position. The animal had probably been 
chased over the precipice, and on falling 
on the shelf below had broken its legs, 
and could not escape. The odor from the 
carcase was something horrible, but, for- 
tunately, the body lay to the leeward of 
our camp. The Pirate and his friend, with 
the aid of an ax, cut off one of the im- 
mense antlers from the skull. They would 
have brought both antlers, but the labor 
of transporting one was sufficient, as we 
had yet to travel over 100 miles before 
getting back to Temagami. Wendigo made 
a decoction of alder bark and leaves, by 
means of which he restored the antler to 
its natural color. 

The next morning we set out for Mac- 
pherson Lake, which we reached by three 
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“WE DRANK IN THE SPELL OF THE FOREST PRIMEVAL . 
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o’clock in the afternoon. There is a 
famous trout hole in this lake between an 
island and the mainland, where we got 
a fine supply of fish. We camped on the 
island and next morning left for Florence 
Lake by way of the Menjamagosipi. Be- 
fore leaving the lake we saw ahead what 
appeared to be a small rock jutting out 
of the water. The Pirate said it was an- 
other dead moose. It proved to be a live 
one instead, for it rose out of the water 
at our approach and rapidly made for 
the shore, where it was soon lost to view 
in the forest. We managed to get a 
snapshot of His Highness. 

The journey to Florence Lake was a 
repetition of the difficulties we had al- 
ready encountered on the lower reach of 
the same river, only that the stream was 
shallower and its bed rougher, being filled 
with immense boulders. We realized we 
were fighting a stiff battle with the ele- 
ments. The boys, stripped to the waist, 
defied the rocks and the foaming water. 
There were times when an extra shirt was 
deemed too heavy a load, not to mention 
several hundred pounds of supplies that 
had to be pushed, dragged, and lifted up 
a river impracticable for boats. But these 
troubles are the coin that purchases the 
rapture of the days of rest in the secret 
chambers of the wilderness. The man 
who is satisfied with a sofa and a bad 
appetite never hears the call of the wild, 
and consequently knows not of its de- 
lights. We arrived at Duff Lake in a 
thunder squall, and had to mix up a damp 
shirt with our strenuous labors. Reach- 
ing Florence Lake, we camped in a grove 
of birch, and here found another moose 
antler, almost a mate for the one we had 
already secured. 

How beautiful was that day of utter 
rest on Florence Lake! It began in a 
warm, misty morning, and a_ heavenly 
quiet brooded on the scene. We drank in 
the spell of the forest, and in the rising 
light of day felt the boundless ecstasy of 
the life of camp-fires and canoe compan- 
ions, and the festal smile of Mother Na- 
ture, that seems more benignant in the 
solitude of the remotest scenes. We were, 
after the manner of the ancient trouba- 
dours, simply a band of pilgrims singing 
in the enchanted forest. We trolled the 
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lake for trout and secured some of three 
and four pounds in weight. We saw half 
a dozen moose at different times during 
the day. The lake is four miles long, 
and the scenery very romantic. 

We left the lake with regret and es- 
sayed the difficulties of the Tungadeasipi 
that leads to Apex Lake on the water- 
shed of the Montreal River, and is the 
western limit of the Forest Reserve. At 
one place the river makes a wide loop, and 
between the two ends of same, where they 
approach nearest each other, a pond inter- 
venes. Wendigo took us across this pond 
and cut off several miles of rapids. High- 
er up the river becomes a series of lake- 
like expansions, bordered by swamps, and 
is clogged in places by jams of rampikes. 
We camped on a rock exposure, the only 
available camping place near the head of 
navigation. The height of land here- 
abouts rises in steep hillsides. The trail 
leading to Shuswagaming Lake is very 
rough, being formed of massive boulders 
of quartz, and red and black nodules of 
jasper. 

The east branch of the Montreal River 
has its head in the small lake lying south 
of Shuswagaming Lake. On the latter 
lake, which is four miles in length, we 
embarked with profound satisfaction, as 
three-fourths of our way back to Tem- 
agami would be downstream. We camped 
for a day on a point of land where the 
water was good for diving and swimming. 
We had as a visitor an old Indian hunter, 
who lives on Grassy River, some twenty 
miles to the northwest, and who was on 
his way to Temagami. In response to 
questions by Wendigo, he said that he had 
lately caught two bears and one fisher in 
his bear traps. A fourth trap had caught 
a bear by a paw, but the bear had es- 
caped, leaving its paw in the trap. We 
tried to remonstrate with the old man on 
the cruelty of his work, but he couldn’t 
be made to see cruelty in trapping a wild 
animal. 

Once afloat on the Montreal River, life 
seemed bereft of every care. We had a 
glorious run for nine miles before we 
arrived at a rapid, and resolved to run the 
quick water. The canoes soon began to 
run more rapidly, and every man grasped 
his paddle firmly, resolved to do or die. 
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“Keep your eyes on the grub packs,” 


said Wendigo, “and follow me. Swing 
to the right of the big rock ahead, and 
then steer quickly to the left. .If you go 
to the right, you'll get capsized sure.” 
This was all we heard in the thunder of 
the rapids, down which the canoes were 
shooting one by one. All ran the surge 
in safety except the one containing Phil 
and the Pirate, which ran against a log 
and had the stove in. The men 
ashore caught the rope thrown from the 
damaged canoe, and drew her out of the 
water. For a quarter of a mile below the 
second portage the current is very swift, 
after which the stream becomes crooked, 
as it passes through a swamp of tamarac 
and elder. The river soon straightens 
again, and runs between well-defined 
banks as we approach the third portage, 
which is 800 yards long, over bare rock. 
Three small lakes, with a drop of thirty 
feet between, occur before the sixth port- 
age is reached, where the rapids and 


bow 


falls enter Lake Obushkong. This lake 
is five miles long and is contracted in 
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the center. The country to the west is 
rolling and well covered with timber, and 
in the northwest we saw Sinclair’s Moun- 
tain, 1,500 feet. The shores are strewn 
with rounded pebbles of quartz and jas- 
per. We encountered a camp of prospec- 
tors on Obushkong who had discovered 
indications of silver similar to the Cobalt 
ore. 

On leaving Lake Obushkong the river 
turns east for about three miles, and then 
turns north again, flowing between high 
rocky hills of reddish granite. Beyond 
the tenth portage the river enters a lake 
two miles in length, which, being sur- 
rounded with thickly wooded hills, makes 
beautiful scenery. Floating down the still 
water, we were startled by hearing some 
one call loudly to us from the western 
bank. Presently an Indian made his ap- 
pearance, shouting “Help! Help!” Go- 
ing over to where he stood, we learned 
that he had a party in the woods, and 
that they all got lost by taking the west- 
ern stream that flows into Night Hawk 
Lake, instead of the eastern stream that 
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leads direct to the Montreal River. It 
was the guide’s mistake in leaving the 
lake by the wrong route. There were in 
the party a provincial M. P., a student 
of Toronto University and two professors 
trom a college in Oxford, England. They 
were making the trip from Haileybury to 
Lake Abitibi and return. They had as- 
cended the wrong stream until the canoes 
got stranded in the forest. Finding them- 
selves some fifteen miles west of the Great 
Northern Bend of the Montreal River, 
they preferred to cut their way through 
the trackless forest, and abandoned their 
canoes, tent, guns, blankets—everything 
except axes and food. They had already 
been several days in the woods, and their 
food being exhausted, the guide had set 
forth alone to reach Fort Matachewan for 
assistance. 

We at once established camp, and, leav- 
ing Wendigo to prepare supper, all hands 
set out with the guide to rescue the trav- 
They were found in an exhausted 
state about two miles away, and were as- 
sisted to our camp, where a hot supper 
awaited them. Being only six miles from 
the fort, we cached our tents and food 
on the spot, and, taking our new-found 
friends into the canoes, conveyed them to 
the fort, where we left them to recuperate 
from their painful experience. 

Fort Matachewan is a Hudson’s Bay 
Company's post, in charge of Stephen 
Lafrican. It consists of a store, the fac- 
tor’s house and a couple of other build- 
ings. At the time of our visit there was 
an Indian village of tepees at the fort. 
We returned to our last camp, after ob- 
taining supplies from the store, and, re- 
covering our impedimenta, followed the 
course of the river to the southeast. The 
river for eighteen miles below the junc- 
tion of the east branch flows with a 
strong current, with several stretches of 
swift water. At this distance occurs 
Kekopakagawan Falls, where the river 
tumbles over reddish granite with a drop 
of thirty feet. During the next thirty 
miles the river expands into Elk Lake, 
Mountain Lake ‘and Indian Lake, varying 
from half a mile to three miles in width, 
varied with intervening falls and rapids, 
necessitating portage. Ten miles further 
is Mr. Mowat’s farm. He was formerly 
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a Hudson’s Bay Company’s factor in 
charge of Fort Matachewan, and has set- 
tled here, having a large clearing and 
several head of cattle. We here disposed 
of a large quantity of Mr. Mowat’s milk, 
and purchased supplies. A mile below 
the farm the river receives the drainage 
of Lady Evelyn Lake and the northern 
overflow of Lake Temagami, through 
Mattawabika Lake. The water is divided 
into two channels, separated by a low, 
swampy island, and pours over the rocky 
ledges in a fine cascade, twenty-five feet 
in height. 

Between Mattawabika Falls and Bay 
Lake the river is in general a fine, wide 
stream, with occasional stretches of swift 
current. The rapids, known as Kokoosh- 
buwatik, or Pork Rapids, occur near Bay 
Lake. We determined to run the rapids, 
and soon heard their roar. In grim 
silence, with nerves tingling and muscles 
braced, every man wielded his paddle with 
suppressed excitement. Down went the 
canoes, one by one, like hunters taking a 
five-barred gate. Gripped by the fierce 
current, we plunged into the boiling foam. 


‘The shores flew past with appalling swift- 


ness. There was a black rock ahead. We 
paddled with superhuman energy, and just 
dashed past it by the narrowest margin. 
On the other side was a still greater rock, 
on which we were driving madly, but es- 
caped it by a miracle. Before we knew 
it, we were below the rapids, safe, and 
only moderately wet. It was a thrilling 
experience. 

Our way back to Temagami headquar- 
ters was from Bay Lake, via Annina- 
Nipissing Lake. The portage to Annina- 
Nipissing was built by Father Paradis an 
ex-priest, who lives on a farm on Sandy 
Inlet, Lake Temagami. It is a mile and 
a quarter of continuous climbing, the ver- 
tical ascent being 180 feet above Bay 
Lake. We put our canoes into Annina- 
Nipissing, which is 1,073 feet above sea 
level, and affords a continuous stretch of 
lake travel of over ten miles. The route 
continues through McLean, Mannajigama, 
Carrying and Red Squirrel Lakes, termi- 
nating in Sandy Inlet, a part of Lake 
Temagami,, From Sandy Inlet a paddle 
of six miles brought us back to our camp 
on Devil’s Island. 
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Modern Trout Culture 


By Ceclyle Elis 


MERICAN trout breeders are just 
awaking to the fact that they have 
not yet learned more than the ru- 

diments of their most interesting and prof- 
itable science. Recent experiments have 
revealed new possibilities of success that 
old-fashioned breeders had not guessed 
and the result is appearing in a vastly in- 
creased interest and production. 

Wild brook trout have been almost un- 
obtainable in the New York markets for 
several years, and the quality of the 
“home-grown” product has been so infe- 
rior that, in the words of a dealer, “the 
market has gone all to pieces.” This sea- 
son for the first time trout grown in pre- 
serves and artificially fed have been re- 
ceived in the city that equal and, in fact, 
are indistinguishable from brook-grown, 
naturally-fed fish. 

There is no secret in this. It involves 
very simple methods which can be applied 
with equal success to a tiny pool in a 
running brook or to a lake or pond sys- 
tem containing half a million fish. The 
fundamental principle is, of course, right 
feeding, though there are other elements 
involved. 

It seems a safe prediction that, because 
of this new-found success in domesticating 
wild trout—or rather in reversing that 
process—there will be within two or three 
years hundreds of trout preserves small 
and large in this country, and that further 
experiments will have transformed the 
pastime to an industry of consequence. 
The small streams, of which there are 
hundreds within a few miles of every large 
city, New York included, will be demon- 
strating their now almost unknown value 
and probably yielding a larger profit than 
the acres alongside. Also trout as a food 
will have returned to its own, winning 
back its lost reputation as the best of the 
edible fish. 

There is, moreover, another and most 


fascinating side to the new trout breed- 
ing. There are still scientific problems to 
be solved, the answers to which will be of 
great value, and enthusiastic amateurs 
with a turn for study are needed to work 
these problems out. For instance, it now 
takes, under ordinarily favorable condi- 
tions, two years to grow a brook trout 
weighing a quarter of a pound. It is most 
desirable to find a way to grow a half- 
pound fish in twelve months. 

The desirability is, of course, obvious, 
but the possibility of such an achievement 
may well seem chimerical. Yet advanced 
breeders firmly believe it can be done. It 
is in fact a small thing compared to the 
development of a twelve-pound Plymouth 
Rock chicken from the little pound-and-a- 
half jungle fowl which was the parent of 
all the domestic varieties. 

The first man to begin the selective 
breeding of trout in a scientific way is 
Mr. Frank Seaman, of New York, whose 
hatchery and preserve on his estate called 
Yama-no-Uchi, near Napanoch, N. Y., are 
ranked as the best in the United States. 
Mr. Seaman is also a pioneer in scientific 
feeding, and has obtained such remark- 
able results that a study of his operations 
will be profitable to the interested experi- 
menters. Mr. Seaman makes no secret of 
his methods, and he willingly permitted me 
to delve to my heart’s content among his 
notes and records. and watch the operation 
of each department of the work. 

There are five main ponds at Yama-no- 
Uchi, each with an average diameter of 
150 feet. The ponds contain about 50,000 
fish, exclusive of the half-million fry 
which were hatched this spring and have 
quarters to themselves. The only excep- 
tional feature of these ponds is their wa- 
ter supply, which comes from springs on 
the estate and continues in full flow 
throughout the season. This in itself is a 
basic assurance of success, or at least a 
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sure foundation for it; but such conditions 
can be found in every rolling country, and 
the gullies where such streams flow are 
almost always the least desirable of land 
tor other purposes and therefore the 
cheapest. 

Yama-no-Uchi is in a steep cleft among 
the Catskill foothills, so that the ponds, 
made artificially by dams, rise one above 
the other with a difference in level be- 
tween each of several feet. This is of 
value, as the overflow is run over a steep 
fall of rock that breaks it into a veritable 
veil of water. Thus thoroughly aerated, 
it finds at the bottom a short, rapid de- 
cline that shoots it well out into the center 
of the next pond. There are also gates in 
each dam, so that the ponds can be emp- 
tied for cleaning and re-sorting at regular 
intervals. Owing to the constant flow of 
cold spring water the temperature of the 
ponds remains between 55 and 60 degrees 
throughout the summer, which could not 
be bettered. Trout will live in water at 
70 degrees if there is good circulation, 
but though they grow faster, they are not 
certain to keep their quality of flesh and 
are much more liable to attacks of fungous 
diseases. 

It will thus be seen that these ponds are 
practically ideal for large operations, and 
yet how few are the essentials that can- 
not be found elsewhere in either a large 
or a small way! Given 100 feet of brook 
that does not dry up in summer, that has 
a fairly rapid flow of cool water and two 
or three stiller pools along it, and anyone 
can do exactly what Mr. Seaman is doing, 
in miniature. He, for instance, stocks his 
ponds from his own hatchery, which I 
shall describe later on. The beginner may 
buy spawn, partly incubated, in the spring 
for seventy-five cents a thousand and plant 
them in one of his pools. Or he may buy 
the young fry for three dollars a thousand 
and bring them up by hand. 

3efore giving further directions to the 
beginner, I want to discuss the problem of 
feeding as it has been worked out with 
such success at Yama-no-Uchi. For years 
it has been the custom of trout breeders tc 
feed chopped liver. Even when this could 
be obtained quite fresh, it tainted the flesh 
of the fish, not only giving it a liver flavor, 
but apparently robbing it of the natural 
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wild flavor. Liver-fed trout have now 
come to be recognized as quite inferior, 
and this is almost entirely responsible for 
the decline of the fish’s popularity in the 
cities. Liver is still almost exclusively 
used by breeders. 

The proper feeding of large numbers of 
trout in preserves is rather an expensive 
matter when natural food is not readily 
obtainable. Mr. Seaman in his experi- 
ments decided to imitate as closely as pos- 
sible the food of the wild trout. This con- 
sists chiefly of insects, aquatic crustacea 
and smali fish. To secure the flying insects 
he hung clusters of electric lamps close to 
the water over each of the ponds. Each 
clear night throughout the warm months 
these lights attract myriads of moths, flies 
and beetles from the adjoining woods and 
a large proportion of these sooner or later 
fly near enough to the water to be caught 
in the maw of some waiting fish.’ From 
twilight till dawn the surface is in a tur- 
moil. For the small fish, small adjacent 
ponds are kept, and here they breed with 
rapidity. Small fish preserved in brine 
have also been fed to the trout with suc- 
cess when live food could not be had. In 
the winter very little feeding is necessary, 
but it may be continued with excellent 
results if it is desired to keep up the 
zrowth of the stock. Trout will eat heart- 
ily and grow. steadily without apparent 
harm throughout the coldest weather; but 
though they will remain strong and 
healthy, they will grow but little if not 
fed. 

There are two winter foods used at 
Yama-no-Uchi, neither of which, after 
most thorough trials, have been found to 
alter the natural flavor. These are fresh 
beef of good quality finely chopped, and 
especially prepared pancakes cut into dice. 
They are fed in order, the larger fish be- 
ing allowed a preponderance of beef. 
Fishermen, remembering the appetite of 
two-pound trout of their acquaintance, will 
understand my reference to expense when 
it is related that there are five or six 
thousand of these big fellows in one of 
Mr. Seaman’s ponds, each expecting a 
daily meal of beef that costs not less than 
ten cents a pound. 

It is most difficult to estimate exactly 
the amount of feeding to do. The grower 
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gets to know his fish and can tell by their 
waning enthusiasm when they have had 
all they need. It is most inadvisable to 
give more than is eaten at once, as the 
decomposition of animal matter in a 
thickly populated pond does not conduce 
to healthfulness. On the other hand, the 
only danger of underfeeding is that the fish 
will not grow fast enough to earn their 
maximum of profit. A trout will continue 
with vigor the battle for existence on very 
little indeed. 

To the amateur with a small preserve 
the question of feeding is very simple, 
unless his little ponds are heavily stocked. 
Then it is wise to be regular with meals, 
as trout are inveterate cannibals with a 
huge liking for the spawn and fry of their 
own kind. Half a dozen two-pounders 
will play havoc in a pond of five-inch 
youngsters, killing and eating thousands in 
the course of a year. For this reason it is 
most necessary that even the smallest pre- 
serve be divided into compartments. Five 
ponds are none too many when operations 
are on a considerable scale. In raising 
fry from the eggs in a brook, the pooi 
where they are planted must be screened 
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off, the greatest care being taken to make 
sure that no fish are hiding under the 
banks. The spawn are spread on the bot- 
tom, and are not hurt if a thin layer of 
small gravel settles over them. The 
newly-hatched fry must be as carefully 
protected as the spawn, and they cannot 
be trusted wholly to shift for themselves 
even when they are several months old. 
It is calculated that in nature but two per 
cent of the spawn reaches maturity, and 
this is largely due to cannibalism. It is 
most advisable to divide your stream into 
three or four sections by small dams and 
screens, and to keep the fish sorted accord- 
ing to size. The Yama-no-Uchi ponds are 
each drawn off every six months, the bot- 
tom cleaned and the fish sorted. Even if 
no bullying strangers get in, the difference 
in rapidity of growth will in six months 
have created dangerous differences of size 
and vigor among the tenants themselves. 
The feeding of the young fry is a mat- 
ter of importance. For the first month 
after hatching they carry the yolk sack 
and draw their nourishment from that, so 
that no feeding is necessary. When the 
last of this is absorbed they grow more 
active and begin to come to the surface. 
If the conditions closely approximate the 














natural, such as would be found in the 
pool of a well-running creek not over- 
stocked, you may not need to feed even 
yet. In the tanks of the hatchery there 
now begins a daily meal of fresh liver 
ground to a smooth, soupy pulp, which, by 
the end of a week becomes four meals a 
day. This lasts for a month, when the 
little fellows are transferred to screened- 
off sections of the ponds. The liver diet 
is continued to four months, when finely 
macerated beef is substituted. The liver 
is used only because it contains no fibers, 
and because the two subsequent years 
of right diet will establish the flavor and 
texture quite independently of youthful ex- 
Mr. Seaman has this year had a 
considerable number of liver-fed fish from 
other preserves under a strict diet and ob- 
servation, in an effort to determine how 
much time is required to undomesticate 
them. Considerable improvement has been 
observed after two months, and indica- 
tions are that a complete restoration of 
the wild flavor can be made in a single 


cesses. 


season. 

The operation of a hatchery is not nec- 
essary to the small grower, and this, per- 
haps, is just as well, for it is costly, unless 
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it is most interesting and is essential for 
careful experiments in selective breeding. 
The various processes are fairly familiar 
and it is not necessary to go into extensive 
detail to get a general working idea of 
them. The fish that begin to work up- 
stream in the fall are netted out and the 
sexes segregated. As the egg sacks of the 
females soften, the eggs are “stripped” 
from them, by a gentle pressure of thumb 
and fingers, into a pan of cold water. The 
“milk” of a male is added and the eggs 
placed in trays of wire screening and 
into the troughs of the hatchery through 
which a continual stream of water at 
about 42 degrees must be kept running for 
the next hundred days, the average period 
of incubation. Each day these trays must 
be gone over for infertile eggs which 
show themselves by turning white. These 
are carefully removed with tweezers, for, 
if left, they would soon burst, spreading 
disease and death all about them. 

After the fry have hatched and feeding 
has begun, they are an additional care, as 
the troughs, with their thousands of deli- 
cate little fish, must be cleaned every third 
day, and the fish themselves must have a 
bath. These two operations are really cone. 
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PLAN OF THE HATCHERY 


operated on a large scale, and requires 
most skilful attention. The successful 
running of a poultry incubator is child’s 
play compared to the long, slow incubation 
of 200,000 or 300,000 trout spawn through 
the coldest part of the year. Nevertheless, 


There is on the third day considerable 
sediment on the bottom and sides from the 
liver feeding. This is carefully washed 
off and. the trough emptied by a siphon 
as nearly as possible without hurting the 
fish. A handful of salt is put in, dissolved, 
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and the tank refilled and restored to fresh- 
ness. The salt is used for the benefit of 
the fish, as it keeps them clear of fungous 
diseases and seems to act as a sort of 
tonic. Should fungi appear, a salt bath 
is given at once, as it is manifestly im- 
possible to isolate the individual cases of 
infection. 

Mr. Seaman’s selective breeding experi- 
ments are most important. He told me 
they had not yet gone far enough to per- 
mit him to make any announcement of 
results, but he is most hopeful of doing 
even more with trout than in his success- 
ful experiments with poultry. 

The main object of selection in trout is, 
of coursé, increased size. This fish is now 
at its best when it is in its third year and 
weighs half a pound. A trout much over 
a pound and a half is not likely to be of 
finest flavor and texture. It is too old. 
If a more vigorous and rapidly growing 
strain can be secured and developed, it is 
quite possible that we may get young 
trout of the finest flavor that weigh two 
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or three pounds. Mr. Seaman believes he 
can do it. 

The matter of flavor will also be fol- 
lowed up independently. It is found that 
those in which the flesh is of a distinctly 
pink or salmor color have the best flavor, 
and that the color of the flesh is indi- 
cated though obscurely in the skin mark- 
ings. It may thus be possible to develop 
a race of pink-fleshed trout that will even 
exceed present standards, and will cer- 
tainly be more marketable than the cream 
or white-fleshed sort. A third character- 
istic to be developed by selective breeding 
is fecundity. The egg production at pres- 
ent varies in the individual from 100 to 
1,000. The Yama-no-Uchi hatchery has a 
capacity of 3,000,000 spawn, so that a 
large egg production is highly important. 
Fortunately this characteristic seems to 
bear a direct relation to the general health 
and vigor of the individual fish, so that in 
selecting for size, vigor and resistance to 
fungous diseases the spawn production 
will probably be increased proportionately. 
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An Interlude by Oscar 


By Roy Griffith 


Tilustrations from Pen Drawings by the Author 


T began with the boat. 

I know nothing about a boat. George 

is more used to a parlor car. Oscar 

is the only one of us that can sail; and 

that he can is more in his blood than in 

his training. Oscar is a Swede. There 

is a wholesome dash of salt spray some- 
where in his make-up. 

On the way to camp, where we had to 
have a boat, Oscar was thus our guiding 
star. To tell the truth, there was very 
little else to guide us. No star in the sky 
could have pierced the thick bank of fog, 
even had it been night instead of day. 
Fog is no word for 
that fog. It was mo- 
With the inter- 
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mittent 
wind that 
drove it in 
relays 
down the broads, it would have done credit 
to the Grand Banks. We might have ex- 
pected the blind bow of a liner to shiver 
us to splinters any minute. At least, it 
is unusual for a lake, however large, so 
Oscar said, to have a fog like that. My 
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explanation was that we are unysual peo- 


Os- 


car thought that the northeast wind had 


ple, and command unusual situations. 


more to do with it. George commented 
that, howsoever unusual our circumstances 
were, and whencesoever they came, he 
would be better pleased if they gave less 
urgent need for a wringer. 

George is critical at times. He had be- 
gun this trip with a comment on our hap- 
hazard way of packing the boat. We had 
tumbled the stuff in as it came to hand, 
with the case of provisions and: the camp 
kit on top; whereas George wanted every- 
thing set solid, “with neatness and _ pre- 
cision,” as he expressed it. Oscar and I 
told George that he had been fussing over 
the banking business too long. 

“Life, my dear George,” I said, with 
what was meant for pith, “is not com- 
posed of trial balances.” 

“After one trial at balancing a boat in 
this way,” retorted George, “I should say 
that it is not. Watery graves would be 
more to the point.” 

The wind freshened as the argument 
went on. George gave us a lecture on the 
value of neatness and of economy of space 
as aids to success in life. Incidentally, he 
said that a man who flung his clothes 
whither they happened to land—by which 
he meant Oscar—and a man who kept his 
tobacco in five several pockets, and his 
pipe in his hat—by which he meant me— 
would never come to a good end, but might 
be confidently looked to to die in the work- 
house. 

The long sweep of the wind had by this 
time dispelled the fog; and, freed from 
the span of calm, we scudded merrily 
along. Oscar kept the lookout; I steered. 

I am not a skillful helmsman; and be- 
sides that, George’s instructive words had 
brought me to repentance, so that my mind 
was fixed on higher things. All of a sud- 
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den, the boat gave a glancing wallop on 
a floating log. She heeled dangerously 
over. I heard Oscar yell. She shook her- 
self and righted. She leaped free; and, 
well she might have! The case of camp 
goods, swept by the board, had dived with 
a prodigious splash to the depths below. 

Oscar, for a mercy, gave tongue in 
Swedish. George was too dumfounded 
to speak at all, even to say, “I told you 
so.” My own remarks were largely of an 
Anglo-Saxon origin; for in stirring times 
like this our mother speech finds vent in 
spite of all. I was very gross and in- 
delicate, I fear. 

There was no help for it. The case 
And here came the part of 
George’s nature that makes us want to 
hug him. George didn’t breathe a word 
about “neatness and precision.” He didn’t 
as much as mention trial balances. He 
just laughed, and rolled over on the 
blankets. He laughed and rolled until 
Oscar began to laugh, and then I had to. 
So we all laughed—because we had lost 
our provisions. It is a very good thing 
that there were no experts on insanity to 
come along. 

We could have been reconciled to losing 
the camp, then. ‘The camp, however, was 
still there, for we soon bore down upon 
it in the newly gathering haze. We must 
make what shift we could till better 
weather. 

“Dere bane plenty berries, anyway,” said 
Oscar, 

‘Berries, you croaking raven of ill 
omen!” blurted George. “Must we live 
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on berries? I suppose 
we are to fold our- 
selves in one anoth 
er’s arms, and let the 
robins cover us with 
leaves, so that we _ 
can be gaudily colored up for the cover 
of some children’s picture book, like the 
blasted babes in the wood. Berries!” 

“Dere bane canned stuff vot ve left in 
camp,” said Oscar. 

“Oh! Truffled grouse? Paté de foie 
gras? Caviar?” 

“Beans, mostly,” I answered. “Some 
ham. A bottle of beer.” 

Now, quite as luckily, there was dry 
wood, too, in camp. We lugged our bag- 
gage from the boat and dumped it in the 
cabin, while we inwardly cursed our folly 
in balancing the food on top. Provisions, 
pots and pans, and drink were gone—a 
cumulative woe. 





WE MADE OUR WAY BACK TO LAND 

















Oscar built a roaring fire; we dried our- 
selves and our goods, had our supper from 
the canned stuff, went sadly to bed, and 
bitterly thought of the morrow. Oscar 





I STEERED 


had said that he would get up early and 
get the breakfast, what there was. I 
ieft it, with a simple faith, to him. I 
say here, for the first time, that Oscar is 
inscrutable. I shall have occasion to say 
it again. Of that anon. 

As might have been expected, next 
morning was stormy and wet. Oscar, 
however, was placid. Oscar, moreover, 
had a steaming breakfast of bacon, soft 
boiled eggs and coffee—coffee with milk. 
Real milk! 

I rubbed my eyes after the approved 
method of folks who move in fiction, and 
pinched myself to see I did not dream. I 
even looked about for a Scandinavian 
fairy godmother. There was none. So I 
decided the case had come ashore. Yet it 
hadn’t. What is more, it didn’t come. 
Here, though, was the breakfast. 

“Where in the name of the promised 
land did you get this?” gasped George, 
agog. “How long since Pine Island be- 
gan to flow with milk and honey? And 
bacon? Sniff, sniff! It smells good. 
Will it vanish, if I touch it? 

“It may vanish before you touch it, if 
you don’t sit down,” I suggested, as I 
vigorously attacked the meal. 

No direct nor indirect appeal for en- 
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lightenment met with response from Os 
car. Our every effort found but one reply: 

“IT haf a charm,” he answered. “So! 
Der leetle fing-er, he duss it. I bane 
charmer.” 

That was all the explanation we could 
get. The source of our delicious break- 
fast must remain a question. We un- 
packed our stuff, put it to rights, and got 
the camp in shape. Dinner time came; 
really before we knew it. Oscar, with a 
deal of Swedish muttering, produced a 
loaf of home-made bread, more eggs, 
some cheese, and a brand-new saucepan. 

“Y bane charmer,’ he repeated, sen- 
tentiously. And with stolid indifference 
to our growing wonder, he boiled the cof- 
fee and scrambled the eggs in the same 
pan, one after the other; then toasted the 
bread and cheese. 

The afternoon gave promise of clear- 
ing; so we made our way back to land 
with the boat, where a four-mile walk to 
a farmhouse equipped us satisfactorily, if 
not liberally, with a few days’ food, and 
a spare pot and pan or two. 

“It’s a relief,” said George to me, aside, 
“This having Oscar charm up things is 
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positively uncanny. How do you suppose 
he does it?” 

I had to shrug my shoulders. I have 
only one interpretation for Oscar. “Os- 
car is inscrutable,” I said, 
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\s luck would have it, we were no 
sooner aboard to go back, than on came 
the calm and damp again, with a mask of 
fog like midnight. We drifted up and 
down, at listless blindman’s bluff. Oscar 
kept his lookout from the bow; I steered; 
George, with the air of Napoleon at 
Austerlitz, held the provisions. 

“And if they go overboard this time,” 
said George, “I’m going with them. I 
night as well. Death before berries!” 

“You afe 
forgetting 
Oscar's mys- 
tic finger,” I 
sai. "RR 
will surely 
find the isl- 
and. It has 
found a 
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of land 
came rising 
through the \/ 
mist. We 
slid snugly 
into harbor. 
The fog 
cleared at 
once; but the 
sky still 
threatened 


fore night, 
the fountains of the heavens opened, and 
it rained as I have never seen it rain 
before or since. We sat in camp after 
supper, and played cards and smoked. As 
an aside, we mended the roof, where it 
had sprung a leak and let a small Niagara 
down the back of George’s neck. 
George gave no sign that he minded 
that. He said rather wistfully that he 
wished he had a newspaper, so that he 
could see the stock market report; as long 
as there was nothing else to do. A friend- 
ly squirrel appeared at the window. We 





“you NEVER WOULD HAVE SUSPECTED HIS INTIMACY 
storm. Be- WITH THE BLACK ART” 


coaxed him gently in, and let him divert 
us till bunk time. 

The next day was rainy; a pouring 
rain, with wind. I got up indignant. To 
see everything being soddened down to 
pulp is enough to try the patience of a 
Job. Oscar was whistling, and singing 
Swedish love songs. He meant to be 
comforting, I suppose. Well, he was, a 
little; but he couldn't sing. 

George opened his eyes to the world of 
life, and 
said, “Good 
Lord!” Ten 
minutes aft- 
erwards he 
said it again ; 
this time 
with _ better 
reason. Be- 
neath his 
plate he had 
found a copy 
of a news- 
paper not 
twenty hours 
old, a print 
of the near- 
est city, two 
hundred 
miles away. 

Here was 
a charm of 
value! I 
gazed at Os- 
car in ad- 
miration, He 
was the only 
practical 
wizard I had 
ever met. At 
that instant, 
had you offered to bet me a thousand dol- 
lars that Oscar couldn’t bring a pumpkin 
barouche drawn by white rats—and with 
Cinderella herself inside it—to the door, 
I should have given you my note. ® 

Yes, and on my own account as well 
as on George’s. We could buy no tobacco 
at the farmhouse, and what we had had 
in our pockets we had smoked the night 
before. The rest of our supply was in 
the case; now at the bottom of the lake. 
Here on the table, notwithstanding, was 
a box of my favorite plug cut, in 











close fellowship with my darling pipe! 
I remonstrated. Oscar checked me with 
his bent little finger, as who should re- 
mind me of the charm. 

“Der squirrel, tam cute leetle feller,” 
said Oscar. “Know somedings. Talk 
Svedish. So!” 

Our benefactor at this moment appeared 
at the window, and we thanked him with 
good grace. What paltry stuff we gave 
him, to set him chattering with glee, 
seemed an utterly unfit return for his 
greater favors to us. He blinked shrewdly 
enough at Oscar, but talked no Swedish, 
that I could hear. For all that, it was a 
dismal day. We could stay cooped up no 
longer. We organized an_ expedition 
through the woods, where a forenoon of 
slopping around in marshes was quite 
enough for two of us. It was rather too 
much for George, in point of fact. He 
was unused to exposure, and caught cold. 
George complained only through his rack- 
ing sneezes; but I thought it best to wheel 
about for camp. Oscar, in search of 
something to shoot, kept on. He came 
back toward evening, empty handed. 
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In the meantime, George’s cold had be- 
gun to look nasty. He said that he was 
“all right”; but he went to bed feverish 
and trembling. I went to bed dog tired, 
somewhat concerned about him. Oscar 
did not go to bed. Oscar sat up and 
dosed George through the night with 
whiskey and quinine. George couldn’t have 
bought that medicine for the three banks 
he owns, as far as I knew. 

“Bane cold in camp, bad t’ing,”’ said 
Oscar, with an engaging smile. It was 
his only explanation whence the drugs 
had come. 

Now, fortunately, our luck changed. 
(sood weather, good health, and good sport 
put a far more cheerful aspect on life. 
Camping fell into its normal being. Save 
for our more frequent visits to the main- 
land, on account of the unforgettable loss 
of our season’s dainties, there was no 
great departure from the ordinary routine 
of a vacation in the woods, as a vacation 
is known to tired city men. 

George, slipping out of the husk of bank 
presidency, remembered some woodcraft 
of his boyhood, together with such mimic- 
ry and frolic, that he set our lives back 
twenty years. I formulated from George 
a theory that men of wealth should all 
be driven to the woods; and George sup- 
plemented it wisely with the provision 
that Oscar should be appointed Magnate 
Warden in Chief, to look out for them. 

“As well as for the woods,” he added, 
with a grim recognition that the ruling 
passion of a magnate is acquisitive and 
destructive. 

For my part, I could breathe more 
deeply and more freely; and wished I 
could cast my lot with the squirrel, and 
live in the woods for good. 

Oscar’s opportune charm, thanks to our 
tide of fortune, was falling into disuse; 
though we had by no means ceased to 
wonder whence he had it. To have seen 
him sitting in front of the rough fireplace 
in the cabin, you never would have sus- 
pected his intimacy with the black art. 
George repeatedly asked him, but.in vain, 
to transform himself into a wreath of 
smoke, and curl up inside a bottle. Os- 
car, without a change of countenance, 
would say, “Sometime I do dat, maybe.” 
We had half come to think he could. 
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Day following day brought on adven- 
tures; but it was a day of shifting fog, 
when we were in the boat again that gave 
the next astonishing exhibition of Os- 
car’s occult powers. 

Neither George nor I had any idea 
where we were. 

“That’s the best part of it,” said George. 
“Why, I feel like Don Quixote on Clavi- 
leno, that celebrated wooden horse that 
flew through the air at the simple instance 
of turning a peg in his neck. The Don 
was blindfolded; and so are we, in a sense. 
| confidently expect to come to the splen- 
did palace of a princess of Fairyland, who 
will bid us welcome for Oscar’s sake, re- 
fresh us and restore us with delicious vi- 
ands, clothe us with purple and fine linen, 
and invest us with wishing rings and 
magic carpets, like those of the Arabian 
Nights. Man, who knows that Oscar is 
not the King of Fairyland, who wafts us 
this very moment, in his enchanted bark, 
to a mystic port of beauty and of ease? 
And that reminds me of Coleridge's lines: 


‘So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round; 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous 
rills, 


Where b‘ossomed many an incense-bearing 
tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding—— F 


I'll be damned!” He stopped, staring. 

Somewhat startled by his sudden change 
of mood, I gave my eyes direction from 
his, and looked ahead. 

George’s astonishment was not un- 
founded. The fog had given back. Un- 
rolling like a curtain, it laid before us the 
panorama of a cultivated farm, where a 
small and pretty cottage nestled lovingly 
in the sheltering arm of a hillside. There 
was a quiet bay, with a small wharf. We 
came to harbor there; almost, it seemed, 
unconsciously, 

“Ts there anything we want?” I asked. 

“Cheese,” said Oscar. 

Let it have been anybody else but Oscar, 
and I should have suspected levity. But 
Oscar works in devious ways his wonders 
to perform. This appeared to me but a 
convincing proof that he was indeed King 
of Fairyland, who could bring a spot so 
beautiful out of a gray fog; and that 
at a moment’s notice. 

“We want cheese, George,” I echoed. 
“You're most presentable.” 


(To be continued.) 


The Call of the Woods 


By H. J. Davis 


Hurrah for the portage beneath the pines, 
And the crash of the deer in alarm, 

And the hoot of the owl when night draws her cowl 
O’er the sunset’s lingering charm! 


Hurrah for the tent on the island shore 
’Neath the silver glint of the moon, 

With the balsamic breeze from the darkling trees, 
And the far-away cry of the loon! 


The odorous incense of campfire and pipe, 
As we rest from the toils of the day, 

Adds a charm to repose, and more beauties disclose 
As we gaze on the Milky Way. 


Then it’s me for the camp and canoe and rod, 
And the comrade tried and true, 

And we'll paddle away ’cross lake and bay 
Where the waters are deep and blue. 
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CANON 


By Zane Grey 


Author of “The Last of the Plainsmen” 


CHAPTER XII 
THREE LIONS 


HEN we trooped out of the pines 
next morning, the sun, rising. glo- 
riously bright, had already taken 

off the keen edge of the frosty air, pre- 
saging a warm day. The white ridges glis- 
tened ; the bunches of sage scintillated, and 
the cedars, tipped in snow, resembled trees 
with brilliant blossoms. 

We lost no time riding for the mouth 
of Left Cafion, into which Jim had trailed 
the three lions. On the way the snow, as 
we had expected, began to thin out, and it 
failed altogether under the cedars, though 
there was cnough on the branches to give 
us a drenching. 

Jim reined in on the verge of a narrow 
gorge, and informed us the cave was be- 
low. Jones looked the ground over and 
said Jim had better take the hounds down 
while the rest of us remained above to 
await developments. 

Jim went down on 


foot, calling the 


hounds and holding them close. We lis- 
tened eagerly for him to yell or the pack 
to open up, but were disappointed. In less 
than half an hour Jim came climbing out, 
with the information that the lions had 
left the cave, probably the evening after 
he had chased them there. 

“Well, then,” said Jones, “let’s split the 
pack, and hunt round the rims of these 
cafions. We can signal to each other if 
necessary.” 

So we arranged for Jim to take Ranger 
and the pups across Left Cafion; Emett 
to try Middle Cajfion, with Don and Moze, 
and we were to perform a like office in 
Right Cafion with Sounder and Jude. 
Emett rode back with us, leaving us where 
we crossed Middle Cajion. 

Jones and I rimmed a mile of our 
canon and worked out almost to the west 
end of the Bay, without finding so much as 
a single track, and we started to retrace 
our way back. The sun was now hot; the 
snow all gone; the ground dry as if it had 
never been damp; and Jones grumbled that 
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no success would attend our efforts this 
morning. 

We reached the ragged mouth of Right 
Cafion where it opened into the deep, wide 
Bay, and because we hoped to hear our 
companions across the cafion, we rode 
close to the rim. Sounder and Jude both 
began to bark on a cliff; however, as we 
could find no tracks in the dust we 
called them off. Sound- 
er obeyed reluctantly, 
but Jude wanted to 
get down over the 
wall. 

“They scent a lion,” 
averred Jones. “Let’s 
put them over the 
wall.” 

Once permitted to go, 
the hounds needed no 
assistance. They ran 
up and down the rim 
till they found a crack. 
Hardly had they gone 
out of sight when we 
heard them yelping. We 
rushed to the rim and 
looked over. The first 
step was short, a 
crumbled section of 
wall and from it led 
down a long slope, 
dotted here and there 
with cedars. Both 
hounds were baying fu- 
riously. 

I spied Jude with her 
paws up on a cedar, 
and above her hung a 
lion, so close that she 
could nearly reach him 
Sounder was not yet 
in sight. 


“There! There!” I EMETT 


cried, directing Jones’ 
glance. “Are we not lucky?” 

“T see. By George! Come, we'll go 
down. Leave everything that you don’t 
absolutely need.” 

Spurs, chaps, gun, coat, hat, I left on 
the rim, taking only my camera and lasso. 
I had forgotten to bring my canteen. We 
descended a ladder of shaly cliff, the steps 
of which broke under our feet. The slope 
below us was easy, and soon we stood on 





a level with the lion. The cedar was 
small, and afforded no good place for 
him. Evidently he had jumped from the 
slope to the tree, and had hung where 
he first alighted. 

“Where’s Sounder? Look for him. I 
hear him below. This lion won’t stay 
treed long.” 

I, too, heard Sounder. The cedar tree 
obstructed my view, 
and I moved aside. A 
hundred feet farther 
down the hound bayed 
under a_ tall  pifion. 
High in the branches I 
saw a great mass of 
yellow, and at first 
glance thought Sounder 
had treed old Sultan 
How I yelled! Then a 
second glance showed 
two lions close to- 
gether. 

“Two more! two 
more! look! look!” | 
screamed to Jones. 

“Hi! Hi! Hi!’ he 
joined his robust yell to 
mine, and for a moment 
we made the cajion bel- 
low. When we stopped 
for breath the echoes 
bayed at us from the 
opposite walls. 

“Waa-hoo!” Emett’s 
signal, faint, far away, 
soaring but unmistak- 
able, floated down to us. 
Across the jutting 
capes separating the 
mouths of these cafions, 
high above them on the 
rim wall of the opposite 
side of the Bay, stood a 
giant white horse and 
Emett’s dark figure silhouetted against the 
white sky. They made a brave picture, 
one most welcome to us. We yelled in 
chorus: “Three lions treed! Three lions 
treed! come down—hurry !” 

A crash of rolling stones made us 
wheel. Jud ’s lion had jumped. He ran 
straight dowu, drawing Sounder from his 
guard. Jude went tearing after them. 

“T’'ll follow; you stay here. Keep them 
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up there, if you can!” yelled Jones. Then 
in long strides he passed down out of sight 
among the trees and crags. 

It had all happened so quickly that I 
could scarcely realize it. The yelping of 
the hounds, the clattering of stones grew 
fainter, telling me Jude and Sounder, with 
Jones, were going to the bottom of the 
say. 

Both lions snarling at me brought me 
to a‘keen appreciation of the facts in the 
case. Two full-grown lions to be kept 
treed without hounds, without a com 
panion, without a gun! 

“This is fine! this is funny!” I cried 
and for a moment I wanted to run. But 
the same grim deadly feeling that had 
taken me with Don around the narrow 
shelf now rose in me stronger and fiercer. 
I cast one savage malediction upon my- 
self for leaving my gun. I could not go 
after it; I would have to make the best 
of my error, and in the wildness born of 
the moment I swore if the lions would 
stay treed for the hounds they would stay 
treed for me. 

First I photographed them from differ- 
ent positions; then took up my stand about 
level with them in an open place on the 
slope where they had me in plain sight. 
I might have been fifty feet from them. 
They showed no inclination to come down. 

About this moment I heard hounds be- 
low, coming down from the left. I called 
and called, but they passed on down the 
cafion bottom in the direction Jones had 
taken. 

Presently a chorus of bays, emphasized 
by Jones’ yell told me his lion had treed 
again. 

“Waa-hoo!” rolled down from above. 

I saw Emett farther to the left from 
the point where he had just appeared. 

“Where—can—I—get—down ?” 

I surveyed the walls of the Bay. Cliff 
on cliff, slide on slide, jumble, crag, and 
ruin, baffled my gaze. But I finally picked 
out a path. 

“Farther to the left,” I yelled, and 
waited. He passed on, Don at his heels. 

“There,” I yelled again, “stop there; 
let Don go down with your lasso, and 
come yourself.” 

I watched him swing the hound down 
a wall, and pull the slip noose free. Don 
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slid to the edge of a slope, trotted to the 
right and left of crags, threaded the nar- 
row places, and turned in the direction of 
the baying hounds. He passed on the 
verge of precipices that made me tremble 
for him; but sure-footed as a goat, he 
went on safely down, to disappear far 
to my right. 

Then I saw Emett sliding, leg wrapped 
around his lasso, down the first step of 
the rim. His lasso, doubled so as to 
reach round a cedar above, was too short 


‘to extend to the landing below. He 


dropped raising a cloud of dust, and start- 
ing the stones. Pulling one end of his 
lasso up around the cedar he gathered it 
in a coil on his arm and faced forward, 
following Don’s trail. What strides he 
took! In the clear light, with that wild 
red and yellow background, with the 
stones and gravel roaring down, stream- 
ing over the walls like waterfalls, he 
seemed a giant pursuing a foe. From time 
to time he sent up a yell of encourage- 
ment that wound down the cafion, to be 
answered by Jones and the baying hounds 
and then the strange echoes. At last he 
passed out of sight behind the crests of 
the trees; I heard him going down, down 
till the sounds came up faint and hollow. 

I was left absolutely alone with my two 
lions and never did a hunter so delight in 
a situation. I sat there in the sun watch- 
ing them. For a long time they were 
quiet, listening. But as the bays and yells 
below diminished in volume and occur- 
rence and then ceased altogether, they be- 
came restless. It was then that I, re- 
membering the lion I had held on top of 
the crag, began to bark like a hound. The 
lions became quiet once more. 

I bayed them for an hour. My voice 
grew hoarse to hoarser, and finally failed 
in my throat. The lions immediately grew 
restless again. The lower one hissed, spat 
and growled at me, and made many at- 


tempts to start down, each one of which I 


frustrated by throwing stones under the 
tree. At length he made one more deter- 
mined effort, turned head downward, and 
stepped from branch to branch. 

I dashed down the incline with a stone 
in one hand and a long club in the other. 
Instinctively I knew I must hurt him— 
make him fear me. If he got far enough 
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down to jump, he would either escape or 
have me helpless. I aimed deliberately at 
him, and hit him square in the ribs. He 
exploded in a spit-roar that raised my 
hair. Directly under him I wielded my 
club, pounded on the tree, thrashed at the 
branches and, like the crazy fool I was, 
yelled at him. 

“Go back! 
come down! 
you!” 

Foolish or not, this means effectually 
stopped the descent. He climbed back to 
his first perch, It was then, realizing 
what I had done, that I would certainly 
have made tracks from under the pifon, 
if I had not heard the faint yelp of a 
hound. 

I listened. It came again, faint but 
clearer. I looked up at my lions. They 
too heard, for they were very still. I 
saw how strained they held their heads. 
| backed a little way up the slope. Then 
the faint yelp floated up again in the si- 
lence. Such dead, strange silence, that 
seemed never to have been broken! I 
saw the lions quiver, and if I ever heard 
anything in my life I heard their hearts 
thump. The yelp wafted up again, closer 
this time. I recognized it; it belonged to 
Don. The great hound on the back trail 
of the other lion, was coming to my 
rescue. 

“It’s Don! It’s Don! It’s Don!” I 
cried, shaking my club at the lions. “It’s 
all up with you now!” 

What feelings stirred me then! Pity 
for those lions dominated me. Big, tawny, 
cruel fellows as they were, they shivered 
with fright. Their sides trembled. But 
pity did not hold me long; Don’s yelp, 
now getting clear and sharp, brought back 
the rush of savage, grim sensations. 

A full-toned bay attracted my attention 
from the lions to the downward slope. 
I saw’a yellow form moving under the 
trees and climbing fast. It was Don. 

“Hi! Hi! old boy!”-I yelled. 

Then it seemed he moved up like a 
shot and stood all his long length, fore- 
paws on the pifion, his deep bay ringing 
defiance to the lions. 

It was very comfortable, aside from a 
probable necessity, for me to sit down just 
then. 


Go back! Don’t you dare 
I’d break your old head for 
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“Now come down,” I said to my lions; 
“you can’t catch that hound, and you can’t 
get away from him.” 

Moments passed. I was just on the 
point of deciding to go down to hurry up 
my comrades, when I heard the other 
hounds coming. Yelp on yelp, bay on bay, 
made welcome music to my ears. Then a 
black and yellow, swiftly flying string of 
hounds, bore into sight down the slope, 
streaked up and circled the pifion. 

Jones, who.at last showed his tall stoop- 
ing form on the steep ascent, seemed as 
long in coming as the hounds had been 
swift. 

“Did you get the lion? Where's 
Emett?” I asked, in breathless eagerness. 

“Lion tied—all fast,” replied the pant- 
ing Jones. “Left Emett—to guard—him.” 

“What are we to do now?” 

“Wait—till I get—my breath. Think out 
—a plan. We can’t get both lions—out 
of one tree.” 

“All right,” I replied, after a moment's 
thought. “I'll tie Sounder and Moze. 
You go up the tree. That first lion will 
jump, sure; he’s almost ready now. Don 
and the other hounds will tree him again 
pretty soon. If he runs up the cafion, well 
and good. Then, if you can get the lasso 
on the other, I’ll yell for Emett to come up 
to help you, and I’ll follow Don.” 

Jones began the ascent of the pifion. 
The branches were not too close, afford- 
ing him easy climbing. Before we looked 
for even a move on the part of the lions, 
the lower one began stepping down. I 
yelled a warning but Jones did not have 
time to take advantage of it. He had half 
turned, meaning to swing out and drop, 
when the lion planted both fore paws upon 
his back. Jones went sprawling down 
with the lion almost on him. 

Don had his teeth in the lion before he 
touched the ground, and when he did 
strike the rest of the hounds were on him. 
A cloud of dust rolled down the slope. 
The lion broke loose and with great 
springy bounds ran up the cafion, Don and 
his followers hot-footing it after him. 

Moze and Sounder broke the dead 
sapling to which I had tied them, and 
dragging it behind them, endeavored in 
frenzied action to join the chase. I drew 


them back, loosening the rope, so in case 
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the other lion jumped I could free them 
quickly. 

Jones calmly gathered himself up, re- 
arranged his lasso, took his long stick, and 
proceeded to mount the pifion again. I 
waited till I saw him slip the noose over 
the lion’s head, then I ran down the slope 
to yell for Emett. He answered at once. 
I told him to hurry to Jones’ assistance. 
With that I headed up the cajion. 

I hung close to the broad trail left by 
the lion and his pursuers. I passed peril- 
ously near the brink of precipices, but fear 
of them was not in me that day. I passed 
out of the Bay into the mouth of Left 
Cafion, and began to climb. The baying 
of the hounds directed me. In the box of 
yellow walls the chorus seemed to come 
from a hundred dogs. 

When I found them, close to a low cliff, 
baying the lion in a thick dark pinon, 
Ranger leaped into my arms, and next 
Don stood up against me with his paws on 
my shoulders. These were strange ac- 
tions, and though I marked it at the mo- 
ment, I had ceased to wonder at our 
hounds. I took one picture as the lion sat 
in the dark shade, and then climbed to 
the low cliff and sat down. I called Don 
to me and held him. In case our quarry 
leaped upon the cliff I wanted a hound to 
put quickly on his trail. 

Another hour passed. It must have 
been a dark hour for the lion—he looked 
as if it were—and one of impatience for 
the baying hounds, but for me it was a 
full hour. Alone with the hounds and a 
lion, far from the walks of men, walled in 
by the wild-colored cliffs, with the dry, 
sweet smell of cedar and pifion, I asked no 
more. 

Sounder and Moze,-vociferously venting 
their arrival, were forerunners to Jones. 
I saw his gray locks waving in the breeze, 
and yelled for him to take his time. As he 
reached me the lion jumped and ran up the 
cafion. This suited me, for I knew he 
would take to a tree soon, and the farther 
up he went the less distance we would 
have to pack him. From the cliff I saw 
him run up a slope, pass a big cedar, cun- 
ningly turn on his trail, and then climb 
into the tree and hide in its thickest part. 
Don passed him, got off the trail, and 
ran at fault. The others, so used to his 


leadership, were also baffled. But Jude, 
crippled and slow, brought up the rear, 
and she did not go a yard beyond where 
the lion turned. She opened up her deep 
call under the cedar, and in a moment 
the howling pack were around her. 

Jones and I toiled laboriously upward. 
He had brought my lasso, and he handed 
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it to me with the significant remark that 
I would soon have need of it. 

The cedar was bushy and overhung a 
yellow, bare slope that made Jones shake 
his head. He climbed the tree, lassoed the 
spitting lion and then leaped down to my 
side. By united and determined efforts we 
pulled the lion off the limb and let him 
down. The hounds began to leap at him. 
We both roared in a rage at them, but to 
no use. 

“Hold him there!’ shouted Jones, leav- 
ing me with the lasso while he sprang for- 
ward, 

The weight of the animal dragged me 
forward and, had I not taken a half hitch 
round a dead snag, would have lifted me 
off my feet or pulled the lasso from my 
hands. As it was, the choking lion, now 
within reach of the furious leaping hounds, 
swung to and fro before my face. He 
could not see me, but his frantic lunges 
narrowly missed me, 
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If never before, Jones then showed his 
genius. Don had hold of the lion’s flank, 
and Jones, grabbing the hound’s hind legs, 
threw him down the slope. Don fell and 
rolled a hundred feet before he caught 
himself. Then Jones threw old Moze roll- 
ing, and Ranger, and all except faithful 
Jude. Before they could get back he 
roped the lion again and made fast to a 
tree. Then he yelled for me to let go. 
The lion fell. Jones grabbed the lasso at 
the same time calling for me to stop the 
hounds. As they came bounding up the 
steep slope, I had to club the noble fellows 
into submission. 

Before the lion recovered wholly from 
his severe choking, we had his paws bound 
fast. Then he could only heave his tawny 
sides, glare and spit at us. 

“Now. what?” asked Jones. “Emett is 
watching the second lion, which we fast- 
ened by chain and lasso to a swinging 
branch. I'm all in; my heart won’t stand 
any more climb.” 

“You go to camp for the pack horses,” 
I said briefly. “Bring them all, and all 
the packs, and Navvy, too. I'll help Emett 
tie up the second lion, and then we'll pack 
them both up here to this one. You take 
the hounds with you.” 

“Can you tie up that lion?” asked Jones. 
“Mind you, he’s loose except for a collar 
and chain. His claws haven’t been clipped. 
Besides, it'll be an awful job to pack 
those two lions up here.” 

“We can try,” I said. “You hustle to 
camp. Your horse is right up back of 
here, across the point if I don’t mistake 
my bearings.” 

Jones, admonishing me again, called the 
hounds and wearily climbed the slope. 1 
waited until he was out of hearing; then 
began to retrace my trail down into the 
cation. I made the descent in quick time, 
to find Emett standing guard over the 
lion. The beast had been tied to an over- 
hanging branch that swung violently with 
every move he made. 

“When I got here,” said: Emett, “he was 
hanging over the side of that rock, almosi 
choked to death. I drove him into this 
corner between the rock and the tree, 
where he has been comparatively quiet. 
Now, what's up? Where is Jones? Did 
you get the third lion?” 


I related what had occurred, and then 
said we were to tie this lion and pack him 
with the other one up the cafion, to meet 
Jones and the horses. 

“All right,” replied Emett, with a grim 
laugh. “We'd better get at it. Now I’m 
some worried about the lion we left be- 
low. He ought to be brought up, but we 
both can’t go. This lion here will kill him- 
self.” 

“What will the other one weigh?” 

“All of 150 pounds.” 

“You can’t pack him alone.” 

“Tl try, and I reckon that’s the best 
plan. Watch this fellow and keep him in 
the corner.” 

Emett left me then, and I began a third 
long vigil beside a licn. The rest was 
more than welcome. An hour and a half 
passed before I heard the sliding of stones 
below, which told me Emett was coming. 
He appeared on the slope almost bent 
double, carrying the lion, head downward, 
before him. He could climb only a few 
steps without lowering his burden and 
resting. 

I ran down to meet him. We secured 
a stout pole, and slipping this between the 
lion’s paws, below where they were tied, 
we managed to carry him fairly well, and 
after several rests, got him up alongside 
the other. 

“Now to tie that rascal!” exclaimed 
Emett. “Jones said he was the meanest 
one he’d tackled, and I believe it. We'll 
cut a piece off of each lasso, and unravel 
them so as to get strings. I wish Jones 
hadn’t tied the lasso to that swinging 
branch.” 

“T'll go and untie it.” Acting on this 
suggestion I climbed the tree and started 
out on the branch. The dion growled 
fiercely. 

“I’m afraid you'd better stop,” warned 
Emett. “That branch is bending, and the 
lion can reach you.” 

3ut despite this I slipped out a couple 
of yards farther, and had almost gotten 
to the knotted lasso, when the branch 
swayed and bent alarmingly. The lion 
sprang from his corner and crouched un- 
der me snarling and spitting, with every 
indication. of leaping. 

“Jump! Jump! Jump!” shouted Emett, 


‘ hoarsely. 
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I dared not for I could not jump far 
enough to get out of the lion’s reach. I 
raised my legs and began to slide myself 
back up the branch. The lion leaped, miss- 
ing me, but scattering the dead twigs. 
Then the beast, beside himself with fury, 
half leaped, half stood up, and reached for 
me. I looked down into his blazing eyes 
and open mouth, and saw his white fangs. 

Everything grew blurred before my eyes. 
I desperately fought for control over mind 
and muscle. I heatd hoarse roars from 
Emett. Then I felt a hot, burning pain in 
my wrist, which stung all my faculties into 
keen life again. 

I saw the lion’s beaked claws fastened in 
my leather wristband. At the same instant 
Emett dashed under the branch, and 
grasped the lion’s tail. One powerful 
lunge of his broad shoulders tore the lion 
loose and flung him down the slope to the 
full extent of his lasso. Quick as thought 
I jumped. down, and was just in time to 
prevent Emett from attacking the lion 
with the heavy pole we had used. 

“T’'ll kill him! Tl kill him!’ roared 
Emett. 

“No you won't,” I replied, quietly, for 
my pain had served to soethe my excite- 
ment as well as to make me more deter- 
mined. “We'll tie up the d d tiger, 
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if he cuts us all to pieces. You know how 
Jones will give us the laugh if we fail 
Here, bind up my wrist.” 

Mention of Jones’ probable ridicule, and 
sight of my injury, cooled Emett. 

“Tt’s a nasty scratch,” he said, binding 
my handkerchief round it. “The leather 
saved your hand from being torn off. He’s 
an ugly brute, but you’re right; we'll tie 
him. Now, let’s each take a lasso and 
worry him till we get hold of a paw; then 
we can stretch him out.” 

Jones did a fiendish thing when he tied 
that lion to the swinging branch. It was 
almest worse than having him entirely 
free. He had a circle almost twenty feet 
in diameter in which he could run and 
leap at will. It seemed he was in the air 
all the time. First at Emett, then at me 
he sprang, mouth agape, eyes wild, claws 
spread. We whipped him with our nooses, 
but not one would hold. He always tore it 
off before we could draw it tight. I se- 
cured a precarious hold on one hind paw 
and straightened my lasso. 

“That’s far enough,” cried Emett. “Now 
hold him tight; don’t lift him off the 
ground.” 

I had backed up the slope. Emett faced 
the lion, noose ready, waiting for a favor- 
able chance to rope a front paw. The lion 
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crouched low and tense, only his long tail 
lashing back and forth across my lasso. 
Emett threw the loop in front of the 
spread paws, now half sunk into the dust. 

“Ease up; ease up,” said he. “I'll tease 
him to jump into the noose.” 

I let my rope sag. Emett poked a stick 
into the lion’s face. All at once I saw the 
slack in the lasso which was tied. to the 
lion’s chain. Before I could yell to warn 
my comrade the beast leaped. My rope 
burned as it slipped through my hands. 
The lion sailed into the air, his paws wide- 
spread like wings, and one of them struck 
Emett on the head and rolled him on the 
slope. I jerked back on my rope to find 
it had slipped its hold. 

“He slugged me one,” remarked Emett, 
calmly rising and picking up his hat. “Did 
he break the skin?” 

“No, but he tore your hatband off,” I 
replied. “Let’s keep at him.” 

For a few moments or an hour—no one 
will ever know how long—we ran round 
him, raising the dust, scattering the stones, 
breaking the branches, dodging his on- 
slaughts. He leaped at us to the full 
length of his tether, sailing right into our 
faces, a fierce, uncowable, tigerish beast. 
If it had not been for the collar and swivel 


he would have choked himself a hundred 
times. Quick as a cat, supple, powerful, 
tireless, he kept on the go, whirling, 
bounding, leaping, rolling, till it seemed 
we would never catch him. 

“If anything breaks, he'll get one of 
us,” cried Emett. “I felt his breath that 
time.” 

“Lord! How I wish we had some of 
those fellows here who say lions are rank 
cowards!” I exclaimed. 

In one of his sweeping side swings the 
lion struck the rock and hung there on its 
flat surface with his tail hanging over. 

“Attract his attention,’ shouted Emett, 
“but don’t get too close; don’t make him 
jump.” 

While I slowly maneuvered in front of 
the lion, Emett slipped behind the rock, 
lunged for the long tail and got a good 
hold of it. Then with a whoop he ran 
around the rock, carrying the kicking, 
squalling lion clear of the ground. 

““Now’s your chance,” he yelled. “Rope 
a hind foot! I can hold him.” 

In a second I had a noose fast on both 
hind paws, and then passed my rope to 
Emett. While he held the lion I again 
climbed the tree, untied the knot that had 
caused so much trouble, and very shortly 
we had our obstinate captive stretched out 
between two trees. After which we took 
a much needed breathing spell. 

“Not very scientific,” growled Emett, by 
way of apologizing for our crude work, 
“but we had to get him some way.” 

“Emett, do you know I believe Jones put 
up a job on us?” I said. 

“Well, maybe he did. We had the job 
all right. But we'll make short work of 
him now.” 

He certainly went at it in a way that 
alarmed me and would have electrified 
Jones. While I held the chain Emett 
muzzled the lion with a stick and a strand 
of lasso. His big blacksmith’s hands held, 
twisted and tied with remorseless strength. 

“Now for the hardest part of it,” said 
he, “packing them up.” 

We toiled and drudged upward, resting 
every few yards, wet with sweat, boiling 
with heat, parching for water. We slipped 
and fell; got up to slip and fall again. The 
dust choked us. We senselessly risked our 
lives on the brinks of precipices. We had 
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no thought save to get the lion up. One 
hour of unremitting labor saw our task 
finished, so far. Then we wearily went 
down for the other. 

“This one is the heaviest,” gloomily said 
Emett. 

We had to climb partly sidewise with the 
pole in the hollow of our elbows. The 
lion dragged head downward, catching in 
the brush and on the stones. Our rests 
became more frequent. Emett, who had 
the downward end of the pole, and there- 
fore thrice the weight, whistled when he 
drew breath. Half the time I saw red mist 
before my eyes. How I hated the sliding 
stones ! 

“Wait,” panted Emett, once. “You’re— 
younger—than me—wait!” 

lor that Mormon giant—used all his 
days to strenuous toil, peril and privation 
—to ask me to wait for him, was a com- 
pliment which I valued more than any I 
had ever received. 

At last we dropped our burden in the 
shade of a cedar where the other lions lay, 
and we stretched ourselves. A long sweet 
rest came abruptly to end with Emett’s 
next words. 

“The lions are choking! They’re dying 
of thirst! We must have water!” 

One glance at the poor gasping, frothing 
beasts, proved to me the nature of our ex- 
tremity. 

“Water in this desert! Where will we 
find it? Oh! why, why did I forget my 
canteen !” 

After all our hopes, our efforts, our 
tragedies, and finally our wonderful good 
fortune, to lose these beautiful lions for 
lack of a little water was sickening, mad- 
dening. 

“Think quick!” cried Emett. “I’m no 
good; I’m all in. But you must find wa- 
ter. It snowed yesterday. There’s water 
somewhere.” 

Into my mind flashed a picture of the 
many little pockets beaten by rains into 
the shelves and promontories of the cafion 
rim. With the thought I was on the 
jump. 1 ran; I climbed; I seemed to have 
wings; I reached the rim, and hurried 
along it with eager gaze. I swung down 


en a cedar branch to a projecting point of 
rock. Small depressions were everywhere 
still damp, but the water had evaporated. 
But I would not give up. I jumped from 
rock to rock, and climbed over scaly 
ledges, and sent tons of yellow shale into 
motion. And I found on a ragged promon- 
tory many little round holes, some a foot 
deep, all full of clear water. Using my 
handkerchief as a sponge I filled my cap. 

Then began my journey down, I car- 
ried the cap with both hands and balanced 
inyself like a tight-rope performer. I zig- 
zaged the slopes; I slipped over stones; 
ieaped fissures and traversed yellow slides. 
| safely descended places that in an or- 
dinary moment would have presented in- 
surmountable obstacles, and burst down 
upon Emett with an Indian yell of tri- 
umph. 

“Good!” ejaculated he. If I had not 
known it already, the way his _ face 
changed would have told me of his love 
for animals. He grasped a lion by the 
ears and held his head up. I saturated my 
handkerchief and squeezed the water into 
his mouth. He wheezed, coughed, choked, 
but to our joy he swallowed. He had to 
swallow. One after the other we served 
them so, seeing with unmistakable relief 
the sure signs of recovery. Their eyes 
cleared and brightened; the dry coughing 
that distressed us so ceased; the froth 
came no more. The savage fellow that 
had fought us to a standstill and for which 
we had named him Spitfire, raised his 
head, the gold in his beautiful eyes dark- 
ened to fire and he growled his return to 
life and defiance. ; 

Emett and I sank back in unutterable re 
lief. 

“Waa-hoo!” Jones’ yell came breaking 
the warm quiet of the s!ope. Our com- 
rade appeared riding down. The voice 
of the Indian, calling to Marc, mingled 
with the ringing of iron-shod hoofs on the 
stones. 

Jones surveyed the small level spot in 
the shade of the cedars. He gazed from 
the lions to us, his stern face relaxed, and 
his dry laugh cracked. 

“Damn me, if you didn’t do it!” 


(To be concluded) 

















How to Build a Log Cabin 


THE TASK MADE EASIER AND SIMPLER BY IMPROVING 
UPON THE METHODS OF THE ‘OLD-TIME WOODSMAN 


By Ed. A. Chase 


HERE are many ways in which logs 
may be employed in building a 
camp. I will mention only three, 

which are used generally by the lumber- 
men and sportsmen in Maine. Of the 
first and old-fashioned method I will say 
this, that it required a skilled axeman 





a much better camp than by notching the 
logs or standing them on end. 

You will need as tools a good sharp axe, 
a heavy nail hammer, a crosscut saw and 
a two-foot rule. A small hand or block 
piane is very useful, but one can get along 
without it. Decide how large a camp you 
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ONE DAY’S WORK BY TWO MEN 


and much patience to notch the end of 
each log and fit it down snug and level 
on the one below. Of the second, which 
is by standing each log on end and fast- 
ening the base and top, this is a much 
easier way than the lock or notch-down 
method. In the present article I will try 
to show how to build, easily and cheaply, 


want to build; at the corners dig post 
holes, and others half-way between them, 
but smaller. Pieces sawed from cedar or 
spruce logs are best for posts, letting them 
project from the ground as high as you 
want the foundation of your camp. The 
best logs for the walls are cedar, spruce, 
fir or poplar. They should be peeled and 
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left for a week or so with the top branches 
on, as in this way the body of the tree 
dries quicker and better. As to the num- 
ber of logs you want to peel—if your 
camp wall is to be seven feet high, you 
can safely reckon on two logs laying up 
fourteen inches, or about twelve logs to 
a side, the size of the logs being about 
six or eight inches at the butt. For 
rafters, cut twelve or fourteen small fir 
or spruce trees, about three inches through 
at the butt and from nine to twelve feet 
in length. Peel these. For floor supports 
or sleepers, cut six or eight pines—any 
kind of timber will do—and they may be 
peeled or not as you prefer. 

Now you have all the round timbers that 
you need. Next procure eight planks, 
four of them six inches wide and the 
others eight inches wide and as long as 
the desired height of your wall. With all 
this material on the ground you are now 
ready to start building. Pick out four of 
the largest and straightest logs and cut 
them the exact length of your walls, meas- 
uring from the outside of the corner posts; 
saw down half-way through the ends and 
split out the block, halve the ends to- 
gether and spike solidiy with two 60-penny 
spikes through the sills into the ends of 
the posts. Nail a strip of board from the 
bottom of post to the side of the sill to 
brace the foundation of the camp. 

Now take your plank—one six-inch and 
one eight-inch—and spike them together 
in the shape of a trough or spout. When 
spiked together in pairs, stand them up 
on the corners with the angle or joined 
edges pointing inward; spike solidly to 
the sills and brace with boards. To make 
the door frame, cut two pieces of plank 
the required height and a third as wide as 
you want the door. Spike together, form- 
ing a shallow box with one end open; 
set this upright on the sill where you want 
your door; spike and brace as you did the 
corners. Foundation and corner pieces in 
place, get the exact measurement between 
corners and saw a log for that place. 
Start, we will say, at the northwest cor- 
ner and place the butt or large end of a 
log there; turn the log till it fits along 
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the sill, then spike through the corner 
pieces with the 60-pennies into each end. 
Fit another log for the next side or end, 
and so on until you have one log high 
all the way round. Begin the next round 
at the same corner, but reverse the logs 
and start with the top or small ends. This 
carries the sides up evenly and level. 

Reaching the desired height of your 
window sill, make a frame as you did for 
the door and put it in place, fitting short 
pieces of logs between frames and corner 
planks as you build on up until you get 
above window and door, when, of course, 
you will use full-length logs till you reach 
the height desired. Now comes the roof, 
and you may put on any kind you want. 
The easiest is the pitch roof. Take two 
of your small peeled spruce or fir poles 
and run them up from the corners until 
you get the required pitch. Spike them 
to the top log and nail the ends together. 
Place your rafters in pairs three or four 
feet apart and cover with boards. There 
are many kinds of roofing; shingles or 
any of the roofing papers are good. 

Coming now to the flooring; cut the 
sleeper poles to exactly fit between bot- 
tom logs or sills; spike securely, and on 
them lay your floor. Should your camp 
be wide, you may have to put posts un- 
der the center of each floor timber to sup- 
port it. Saw four logs the height of 
your corners and spike in the corner 
troughs. This gives you the all-log effect. 
You may have a piazza or not, as you see 
fit. A small porch to shelter the door is 
desirable, and one gets much enjoyment 
from it. 

And now comes chinking, or filling in 
the cracks between the logs. The best ma- 
terial to use is oakum, but moss, excel- 
sior or cotton will do. Make a wooden 
wedge about ten inches long to use in 
calking, and with a maul or club drive the 
chinking in as hard as you can. And 
when this job is properly finished you will 
have a substantial and comfortable camp 
which has not taken long in the making. 
My years of experience in camp building 
has taught me no better method of con- 
struction. 
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Talks on Taxidermy 


By Warren H. Miller 
VI 


se H, Lord!” groaned the Judge dis- 
gustedly, peering out the window 
of his den. “May the saints pre- 
serve us from harm!” 

“Was’r matter?” I inquired, setting 
down my beaker of mint julep. 

“Here comes the dam Deacon and 
Lee-yo, and it’s only ten minutes to train 
time. What’ll we do?” 

“Lee-yo,” I remarked interestedly. “Now 
there’s our chance. Abolish Lee-yo and 
you lose the Deacon also. We might start 
a dog fight, for instance. Any port in a 
storm.” 

“You're not thinking of putting in your 
good old Con against that mongrel aggre- 
gation of rat-teeth and hard feelings?” re- 
monstrated the Judge. “Can’t we slip him 
in New York somehow?” 

“Just as soon slip a postage-stamp. Now 
if we could only get that cur of his going 
up the street, the reverend would have to 
go, too, sure as you are a foot high.” 


MAKING THE PLASTER 


“Snakes!” yelled His Honor, jumping 
up in the air, “I have an idea! We'll let 
out Rosalind!” 

“Sweet Rosalind!’ I gurgled, joyously 
swallowing the mint julep as the Deacon 
came up the steps. “Just the scheme! 
How’s your temper this morning, dear?” 

Rosalind was evidently not in a good 
humor. She could smell dog a block off, 
and a dog always soured her lovely dispo- 
sition and made her nervous and restless. 
She was a great, overgrown, overfed, 
black snake, seven feet long, which one of 
the Judge’s boys kept in a defunct aqua- 
rium for a pet, and she was already thrash- 
ing about viciously. She didn’t mind boys, 
since they brought her innumerable frogs; 
but she detested dogs, for they barked and 
carried on in front of her case, and made 
her fretful and dyspeptic. The Judge slid 
back the glass top of the aquarium as the 
Deacon’s footsteps could be heard ap- 
proaching the den, accompanied by the in- 
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“Rosalind was certainly peevish 
this morning!” 

We reached the Museum in 
due time, and the Curator took 
us at once to the wild animal 
laboratory, where they already 
had the framework of an elk 
model set up for us. 

“Now, I want y’all to go back 
whar we had just killed the elk,” 
began the Curator earnestly, lay- 
ing his hand on the model. “You 
remember how we always save 
the leg bones, pelvis and skull? 
Right-yeah they are; and here 
come in also the field measure- 
ments taken right after the kill. 
Here is the length from tail to 
brisket; here the distance from 
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BUILDING THE FRAMEWORK 


cessant clicking of Leo’s paws. We hid 
behind the door, pounding each other to 
keep down our guffaws, as the reverend’s 
hand rattled on the knob. 

Then—as Rosalind struck home—“Help ! 
Murder! Ei-ei-eiee — kiyi - kiyi — eieeee! 
Yip-y-yip! Goshallfishhooks! Let me out! 
Arooo-ei-ei-kiyi!” The hall thundered 
with the crash of big feet and the frantic 
yelps of the terrorized Lee-yo. The Judge 
and I slammed the door, and punched and 
pounded each other with delight, and then 
rushed to the window to see the procession 
go tearing up the street. The Deacon was 
doing time like a gangle-legged 


femur to humerus; and here the 
depth from backbone to belly,” 
he explained, indicating them 
and laying his hands on the identical bones 
as set up on the modeling stand. 

“This dip of the wooden beam represent- 
ing the backbone is gotten from propor- 
tionate measurements of your life photo- 
graphs, taken either in the field or in the 
Zoo; and the small clay model which you 
see alongside the stand is also worked up 
from photographs. It takes a good deal of 
our most careful consideration to pick out 
just the photograph which will give the 
Museum visitor the most characteristic 
posture of the animal; but, once selected, 
Mr. Clark’s training as a sculptor is of 





kangaroo on stilts, flapping his 
windmill arms; and _ Lee-yo 
throwing up the gravel in 
spurts, in his mad efforts to 
break loose with as much of his 
tail as Rosalind hadn’t swal- 
lowed. 

“And now for the train,” 
gasped the Judge, kicking me up 
off the floor. “Grab your coat 
and let’s make the grand trek 
for the Manhattan-veldt.” 

A little later a mystified con- 
ductor took up the tickets of two 
jovial fat men as the train pulled 
out, nor was he at all enlight- 
ened by their outburst of hilar- 
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great value to us in modeling the 
little statue, and in making from 
it the large clay manikin to fit 
the particular skin we wish to 
mount.” 

Once having gotten these 
measurements right, and the 
bones properly placed, they fill 
in the body of the clay model 
with wooden ribs and fillers, and 
then cover it all over with great 
chunks and gobs of modeling 
clay. It is then shaped and 
molded, muscle by muscle, until 
the animal stands complete, 
ready for the skin, as shown in 
the illustration. How very dif- 
ferent this is from the old-fash- 
ioned tow body and stuffed legs 











of the older methods of mount- 
ing, none can appreciate better 
than sportsmen, with memories 
of how prominently the tremendous mus- 
cular development of the wild animal fig- 
ures in its appearance in life. Beginning 
with the Carnegie lion, in which the noble 
pose and magnificent muscular power of 
the king of beasts was reproduced with 
marvelous accuracy, the Museum labora- 
tories have been steadily at work, grad- 
ually filling the cases with true-to-life 
mountings of our wild animals, using the 
sculpture-taxidermy method. All the poses 
are from life photographs, often more dif- 
ficult to obtain than the specimens them- 
selves. But the results are well worth 


MODELING 


while. All our modern cases of game 
animals are full of characteristic poses 
that recall vividly the live animals, and 
are a keen pleasure to examine and study. 

“Now, to a layman,” continued the Cu- 
rator, “it would seem that this clay body 
should be amply sufficient when once we 
can get it to fit the skin. But, as a matter 
of fact, the work is hardly half through. 
A little thought will convince you that 
this clay model or manikin, as we call 
it, is not at all self-supporting, since it de- 
pends on the wooden post of the model- 
ing stand to hold up its weight. The iron 
rods in the leg bones are merely 











to fix them in the position to 
which they were bent. The clay 
is also damp, unwieldy and per- 
ishable.” 

The Curator paused to ram 
home another charge for the 
smudge-factory, and we _ both 
followed suit, examining the 
model with keen interest as the 
truth of the above observations 
became evident on inspection. 

“Our next step is to get a 
cast of this clay manikin, and 
from this cast we can mold an 
exact replica of the manikin in 
light, strong, hollow plaster-of- 











TRYING ON THE SKIN 


paris. To get the first shell 
mold, we have handy a tub of 
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the mushy plaster, freshly mixed, and great 
pieces of coarse burlaps. These are dipped 
in the plaster and applied like blankets all 
over the clay model, sewing them together 
except at the parting lines. These are ar- 
ranged so as to give us the shell mo!d 
without any re-entrant angles, so one will 
run the entire length of the animal, from 
tip of nose to sternpost along the back 
and neck, and also down both sides of all 
four legs. At the root of the tail it di- 
vides, going to each leg, and the same at 
the base of the throat, going to each fore- 
leg. Such a parting line would give us 
three molds, one taking each side of the 
animal entire, and the other the belly and 
the inside halves of all four legs. But as 
this is often inconvenient, we arrange 
other parting lines crossing at the brisket 
and belly, making five parts of the mold, 
the last being this little triangle which 
takes the base of the throat and breast 
down to the brisket parting line. After the 
burlaps and plaster is all on we smooth 
it over with daubs of wet plaster and let it 
set. It is then stripped off the manikin, 
giving us five molds, two of which are im- 
pressions of the two sides and legs of the 
animal, two of the insides of the legs and 
belly, and the fifth the breast and throat. 
These are shellacked inside and oiled, and 
from them we cast the plaster manikin 
on which the skin is finally stretched.” 

“Question by the Court,” interpolated 
the Judge. “This cast must have an iron 
frame in it to be strong and manageable, 
mustn’t it?” 

“Just as I was about to explain,” smiled 
the Curator; “this cast we are speaking of 
is made exactly like the shell molds, of 
pieces of burlaps soaked in wet plaster 
and pressed into the molds. It also has a 
gas-pipe frame to which the burlaps is 


tied, as this photograph will show you. 
It ties each half together, as it were, and 
prevents it cracking. The casts of the 
inner sides of the legs and belly have no 
frame, but after all have been hardened 
the rough edges are trimmed off and we 
can assemble the various parts to make a 
light, hollow replica of the clay manikin, 
having a light, strong, gas-pipe frame in- 
side, by which we can mount the animal in 
his place in the group.” 

“How do you manage to hold it together 
with nothing on the outside to get hold 
oar i objected. 

“Oh, we wire and tie it up inside,” ex- 
plained the Curator easily. “That is one 
reason for the little triangular cast of the 
breast. It enables us to assemble the two 
halves and belly of the breast from the 
inside, after which the breast is put in and 
secured by a rod hooked into the frame- 
work inside. It is then smoothed and fin- 
ished all over outside, given a coat of 
shellac, and it is ready for the skin.” 

“What becomes of the clay manikin?” 
I asked. 

“It is demolished to prepare the model- 
ing stand for the next specimen, and the 
molds are sometimes kept for exchange 
casts with other museums, but more often 
destroyed, as it is seldom that the precise 
size and pose is valuable to others.” 

“Well,” observed the Judge as we went 
out to lunch, “Magna est veritas, sed rara. 
You fellows are certainly doing a fine 
work up here at the Museum! It is won- 
derful the amount of patience and labor 
and study that it takes to reproduce the 
world of Nature exactly as it really is— 
not as it might be, to make things easier 
to mount. I’m sure nobody better appre 
ciates the work you all are doing than the 
sportsmen of this country.” 


THE END 



































Chumming for Bluefish off Havemeyer Point 


Great South Bay Sports 


FISHING, BOATING AND CAMPING ALONG 
THE SUNNY SHORES OF LONG ISLAND 


By W. H. Ballou 
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the coast in the warm water, and move 

southward in it again when autumn is 
at hand. They are essentially warm- 
water fish, possibly because the moss- 
bunkers, their principal food supply, travel 
in shoals in the warm water. Bluefish 
make their first appearance off the Long 
Island coast in May, earlier or later ac- 
cording to the movements of the moss- 
bunkers, and their last appearance in Oc- 
tober. It may be a coincidence, but blue- 
fish seem to be most plentifully caught 
when the moon is around the full; per- 
haps this is because of the full moon’s 
effect on the tides. The two-year-old 
bluefish form the vanguard of the migra- 
tion, and, as a rule, do not venture very 
far north, but summer in the shallow bays 
south of New York City. The second 
contingent is of fish that run larger, weigh- 
ing from two and a half to four pounds 
each. The largest specimens come last, 


I the late spring bluefish move up along 


remain in the ocean considerably offshore 
and afford the grandest of sport to the 
troller. 

Great South Bay, Long Island, in its 
attraction to bluefish, seems to be second 
only to the waters around Nantucket Isl- 
and. Its channels are numerous, long and 
very deep, allowing the swift tides far 
entry, cooling and purifying the waters 
thoroughly twice each day. Many fish 
somehow escape the huge nets guarding 
the entry—quite enough of them to give 
anglers a reasonable amount of enjoyment 
chumming and trolling. Some men pre- 
fer still-fishing and the fret of the rod and 
reel to chumming; but after much en- 
deavor and a considerable expenditure of 
time and money, they are usually glad to 
revent again to the hand-line. Bluefish, as 
a rule, approach the chum in small schools, 
they do not stay long. If the hand-lines 
are not worked rapidly while the fish are 
around, most of them are likely to pass 
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the only bluefish chumming 
ground in this section. The 
mossbunkers are there for chum, 
and all around over the bay one 
can see red flags, which denote 
that the boats flying them have 
tons of mossbunkers stored in 
ice. And along the channel 
where chummers mostly congre- 
gate, frequently there are scores 
of anchored craft—schooners, 
sloops, catboats and motorboats 
—crowded with merry fishermen 
who sit on camp stools and dan- 
gle long lines over the side. 
Chumming softens the asperities 
of angling, and as a _ social 








HAND-LINE FISHING 


on. The man with the rod and reel has 
wasted his time playing a single fish. He 
has only one or two bluefish to show for 
the opportunity, and thereafter is con- 
tent to use a hand-line and haul in the 
fish as fast as they will bite. Mind you, 
he is paying ten dollars a day for his boat, 
and five dollars a day for board—and blue- 
fish are acknowledged to be unsurpassed 
for the table and cost in the markets an 
average of thirty cents a pound. These 
are facts which most anglers will remem- 
ber, especially if their time on the water 
is limited to one or two days. 
Great South Bay is the biggest chum- 
ming ground on the coast—-in fact, it is 


function is almost equal to a 5 
o'clock tea at the Plaza. So- 
ciety is always in evidence 
around the bay, and sometimes all the 
summer homes of Long Island seem to 
have embarked their occupants upon in- 
numerable spick-and-span craft—and there 
are more of that sort here than elsewhere 
along the coast. Chumming affords op- 
portunity for displaying feminine apparel 
fresh from the shops, overtopped with 
gaudy parasols of the daintiest fabrics. 
The humble angler is there also, indif- 
ferent to the fascinations of society, and 
ccncerned only in securing his share of 
the fish that pass on the tide. 

{ dislike to go into the “back yard” of 
chumming. Everybody knows that there 
is a mill on each boat to grind up the 














OAK ISLAND, FOUR MILES ACROSS THE CHANNEL 
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A THREE-MILE NET ACROSS THE CHANNEL 


mossbunkers—its output running through 
a trough over the rail to float down with 
the tide and attract the bluefish, accom- 
panied by the fish-baited hooks to the 
limit of 100-foot hand-lines. The hungry 
fish are not discriminative; they accept 
chances in the lottery, and those that draw 
a hook with their pieces of fish are not 
altogether the lucky ones. 

Certain captains of fishing craft, know- 
ing Great South Bay well, do not neces- 
sarily go with the throng, unless they 
have a party demanding to be anchored 
in the midst of the “push.” Left to their 
own wisdom, they will seek more isolated 
ground, and with unfailing eye discover 
signs of bluefish schools. One day when 
out alone in a rowboat, about 


As bluefish follow mossbunkers, so do 
the sharks trail along in their wake. On 
entering Great South Bay the sharks are 
scattered by porpoises—of which they have 
a wholesome fear—and spread over the 
shallow waters, where they are content 
to live on small fish. The porpoise sticks 
to the deep channels, where his character- 
istic up-and-down antics will not be 
“queered” by thumping his nose on the 
bottom. I think the porpoises have a 
great deal to do with keeping the blue- 
fish restless and moving. Certain it is 
that all fish flee when porpoises approach, 
and angling ends until after they have 
departed. Shark fishing is great sport, 
and one need not seek very far from the 








300 yards off Havemeyer Point, 
I discovered such signs, an- 
chored a little to one side of the 
school, and with rod and reel 
dropped a bright squid to the 
bottom sand. I had just com- 
menced reeling in the big fel- 
lows, when one of these cap- 
tains came along. “That looks 
good to me,” he said, and de- 
liberately anchored between my 
boat and the sand bar. All day 
long he chummed there, taking 
over 300 bluefish, and complete- 
ly cutting me out from the 
sport. And, contrary to their 
usual roving habits, the school 
stayed and feasted until night. 
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channels in Great South Bay to get into 
the thick of it. A stout hook attached to 
a foot of chain with quarter-inch links is 
essential at the end of the line. Once 
hooked, a shark must be played like any 
other fish, but can be landed in shorter 
t'me than a striped bass or tuna. He 
soon tires himself with fierce spurts and 
mad leaps out of the water. But the 
work is not ended when he has turned on 
his back and lies gasping, for he must be 
gaffed and killed. The expert knows the 
exact spot for the knife thrust, in the 
throat just back of the gills. Those who 
are not experts will occasionally have 
trouble. A net fisherman, in his small 
boat, will go among the hoisted nets and 
kill numbers of sharks readily—but you 
and I are not net fishermen. Much as I 
love the excitement of playing a shark 
with rod and reel, even more do I dread 
the knifing process. While you will have 
an experienced boatman to attend to such 
trifles, | am generally alone in a rowboat 
or skiff, and must manage all the details 
without assistance. I once spent a day 
with a net fisherman taking lessons in 
shark killing. As is generally known, a 
pound net is set on poles, and, when filled 
with fish, is raised until the fish are just 
below the surface, when they are removed 
with hand nets. If there are sharks 
among them, the knife must be used, and 
the adeptness of fishermen at this dan- 
gerous work is something marvelous to 
the novice. 

Weakfishing has its possibilities. On 
or around Great South Bay there are no 
bait merchants who sell shedder crabs or 
shrimp, and so no one angles for weak- 
fish. Nowhere along the coast are there 
so many or such large weakfish, not even 
in Jamaica Bay, which claims the record 
for number and size. The channels are 
so deep that the fish swarm up them from 
the ocean in schools. I have seen thou- 
sands of them in the marine grass areas 
along the Babylon and Bay Shore chan- 
nels, unmolested by fishermen, and so ac- 
customed to the proximity of boats that 
they would barely move out of their way. 
Striped bass are there, too, big ones. Bring 
shedder crabs with you, or arrange with 
a New York dealer to ship supplies from 
time to time as needed. Shedder crabs 


will live a considerable time if properly 
packed in shallow crates. 

The average visitor to Great South Bay 
thinks only of bluefish, forgetting that 
they have a way of occasionally disap- 
pearing. In July the female fish will be 
found spawning outside the bays ir the 
holes in the surf. and the males are sulk- 
ing. At such times there is small sport 
in fishing for bluefish. The boats daily 
visit the chumming ground, get discour- 
aged after a few hours, and go drifting 
for flounders. Take the writer’s advice 
and angle for weakfish, or try trolling 
with bloodworm and spinner for striped 
bass. In all my years of fishing, I have 
taken only one weakfish on mossbunker. 
There is little doubt that these fish would 
rise to the right sort of fly. 

From the memory of man, life on Great 
South Bay has centered around the old 
Surf House on Fire Island. No matter 
where one lived or boarded around the 
600 square miles of bay, sometimes during 
the day he would tie his boat to the wharf 
at the Surf House, and either take a 
walk across to the ocean, or pause to 
sample the “wet goods” on the veranda. 
But time brings its changes. In 1892 the 
state acquired the property from David 
S. Sammis, who built the hotel thirty-six 
years before, and last year the legislature 
converted the 118-acre reserve into a 
state park, and will now spend $250,000 
in making it the star recreation ground 
of the world. The plans for this change 
have been too widely exploited by the 
press to require mention here. Attention 
is called, however, to the camping possi- 
bilities of this new state park on Fire 
Island. The ‘park cannot be officially 
opened this year, but camping permits will 
no doubt be issued to those desiring them. 
The office of the superintendent is at Islip, 
L. I. The erection of a big restaurant 
later will open the way to camping on a 
big scale, since all campers do not care 
to do their own cooking. There are many 
tents and bungalow towns around Great 
South Bay, and none finer than those at 
Ocean Beach, next to Point of the Woods. 
To the west of the state park, extending 
four miles to Point Democrat, is a gov- 
ernment reserve, on which any one may 
camp without a permit. The lighthouse 
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keeper may come around and order the 
camper off, but that doesn’t count. Here, 
as elsewhere, proximity to the bay offers 
endless and varied amusement. Many go 
sailing and trolling on the ocean, after an 
exciting trip through the inlet, which is 
something like shooting the rapids of the 
St. Lawrence River. Surrounding the 
bay there are many towns where one may 
find lodgings. The nearest are Babylon 
and Bay Shore; farther up the bay lie 
Patchogue and Sayville. Oak Island juts 
into the bay, presenting many camping 
places, and also an ocean front for surf 
bathing. The question of where to go 
and where to board, is ably answered by 
the railroad interested, which has printed 
much attractive literature for informing 
the multitude. Those who can afford to 
do so, should purchase a bungalow and 
the land it stands upon, all ready for oc- 
cupancy. The average price will be 
around $650, and the purchaser is then 
in possession of a comfortable summer 


home. These bungalows, of modern and 
sanitary construction, are scattered in 
commanding positions along that great 
fifty-mile sand barrier known as Fire Isl- 
and Beach. The bay is here sheltered 
and safe for small boats and sailing craft. 
There is good fishing from the wharf, or 
from boats anchored a little way out, For 
those who like this simple angling, there 
are flounders, small sea bass and porgies 
everywhere awaiting the hook. The 
schools of little sea bass gather over mus- 
sel beds and are hard to reach when the 
tide runs strong; but seek an eddy at the 
edge of a flat, and you will find them to 
your heart’s content. The hardest part of 
salt-water fishing is contending with 
strong tides. At times a half-pound of 
lead hardly suffices to reach the bottom. 
It is the tide which gives success to the 
chummer for bluefish, by carrying to the 
waiting schools an irresistible invitation, 
a treacherous bidding to a delicious feast 
already prepared. 


Little Gray Duck 


By Allen A. Bartow 


Little gray duck with your down-covered boat— 
Surface or submarine just as you choose; 
With your voice pitched to but one raucous note; 
Have you e’er dreamed of the blessings you lose? 
Have you e’er fumed at the fiat of luck 
Which made you a poor, little web-footed duck? 


Little gray doer of two trips a year, 
North in the spring, and South in the fall, 
Taking back part of the ducklings you rear, 
Do you care much that you cannot save all 
From the ubiquitous man with a gun— 
Who wails if his home-nest is robbed of but one? 


Little gray swimmer with feet in the sea, 
Tell how it feels to be carcless of fate; 
Quack it right out on the breeze now for me— 
No one is listening, saving your mate. 
I wish that you would, but know that you won't; 
You're right in your element, doing life’s stunt. 
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Camp-Fire Yarns 
By Ralph C. Sulloway 


IT—CRAZY 


66 ES, sir, we git all kinds of people 
to take out fishin’ and huntin’,” 


replied Fred Hilliard, my _per- 
sonal guide, in response to a question. 
“Yes, sir, some funny people,” emphati- 
cally. “Now, that makes me think of 
them two city boys and that lovesick kid 
you took out, Pete,” continued Fred. 

Pete interrupted: “Yes, Lovey was 
greeny all right, but still he was game 
enough.” 

After hearing so much from the guides, 
we knew we were in for a good story 
before long. Drawing our chairs around 
the big stone fireplace in Pete’s sporting 
camp, we waited patiently for what we 
were sure was coming. Perhaps a min- 
ute elapsed, and then a crash and a break- 
ing of glass occurred behind a thin board 
partition which hid the sanctum, usually 
known as the kitchen, from our view. 
Pete involuntarily started to his ‘feet, but 
settled back comfortably in his chair when 
Old Dave Hall, who was acting in the 
capacity of cook in his turn, came into 
the room from the kitchen, and announced 
to no one in particular, “Crazy Moose 
again, boys.” 

Pete grinned, then swore, and then, as 
if ashamed, grinned again. Anxious to 
know what connection the crash in the 
kitchen had with a crazy moose, { asked 
David what caused the noise, and I was 
considerably astonished when I heard his 
answer. 

“When yew have a moose poke his head 
in through a winder, glass and all, in a 
room where yew are, I guess yew’d drop a 
pan of potatoes, wouldn’t yer?” 

Dave was provoked at me, I could see 
that plain enough, and really I had no 
business asking fool questions, anyhow. 
Still, moose were what we were after, and 
though we had seen plenty of signs we 


MOOSE 


had not yet been able to draw a bead on 
one, though deer were numerous enough. 
What bothered all of us was to have one 
so near, and not know it in season to 
shoot. We jumped to our feet, hastily se- 
cured our guns and started for the back 
door. “Take a shot. at the lantern,” yelled 
Dave, “it’s caught on his horns.” Five 
of us fired about the same time at a dim, 
swaying light, and it went out. We has- 
tened over to about where the light was 
when we fired, and found a shattered lan- 
tern—and that’s all. 

“Eddication is bad for animals, ain’t 
it?” remarked Pete to Fred, when we were 
again seated about the fireplace, and not 
expecting any reply to his statement, he 
busied himself cleaning his rifle. 

“Tf it wa’n’t fer that fool moose, me 
and Dave would be in mor’n a hundred 
apiece, all right,’ Fred said decidedly. 
“Blast him! If I ever git a shot at him, 
in season or out, I’ll fix him!” he angrily 
concluded. 

“M’m! and you a warden, too!” ex- 
claimed Pete, with the slightest twinkle in 
his eyes. 

“You’re no better’n me, Pete,” was the 
stinging answer. 

“Well, it’s on you, Fred; give us the 
yarn, anyway,” said Pete, by the way of 
turning the remarks from himself. 

“Of course it’s on me, but I guess Dave 
is in it just bout as bad as me—ain’t thet 
so, Dave?” David didn’t reply, but nodded 
acquiescence, and Fred continued: 

“Tt all come out of a fool dream Dave 
had—but thet ain’t here nor there. The 
upshot of it all was, me and Dave started 
up towards Amberg way last summer, 
lookin’ fer a rusty old cannon thet some 
city society, what collects old stuff, want- 
ed. You see, this old muzzle-loadin’ thing 
was in Canada, and we wanted to move 
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it inter the states without any pertic’ler 
noise about it gittin’ out round, cause the 
big guns wouldn’t let it go if they knew 
the thing was hid away in the woods. We 
started up East inlet in a canoe, got "bout 
three miles up, landed and left the boat, 
and started in on the trail. Hadn’t gone 
more’n a mile, when not more’n fifty feet 
ahead of us was a calf moose, standin’ 
right still. Well, that dum calf stood right 
there, and as we walked up to it we would 
naterly had to push it one side to git by. 
I never seen 
such a_ fool 
calf, We didn’t 
need any meat, 
so didn’t want 
to kill the 
thing; and all 
at once it come 
over us, though 
I always lay 
the blame on 
Dave—thet we 
wan't hanker- 
in’ after any 
cannon that 
day—we want- 
eda live 
moose more 
so. We caught 
the thing with- 
out no trouble 
at all.” 

At this point 
one or two of 
us looked 
rather skepti- 
cal, and Fred asked Dave, “Hain’t thet 
so, Dave?” 

David confirmed. 

“Well, you see we got word a few days 
before to corral up a bull moose for some 
city feller, so he could lug a live one home 
with him. The only trouble about the 
thing was, ’twas close season; but we 
reckoned we could fix thet up all right. 
Dave roped the calf, and by the time he 
was roped, he was halter broke and al- 
most house broke. We led the thing, with 
a little encouragement from the rear, 
down to old No. 5 camp, fixed up the barn- 
yard fences, and threw in a lot of old 
baled hay, which had been left there for 
him to feed on. We stayed overnight in 
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No. 5, and then started for Amberg. 
Without any pertic’ler trouble we located 
the place where the old cannon ought to 
have been; but, dumme, we were just 
about half a day late in gittin’ there. Some 
Canuck had lugged the thing off about 
twelve hours before, accordin’ to the signs 
and tracks there’bouts. 

“Then we had nothin’ to do but naterly 
go back to our moose; so we went. That 
night we roped John Henry and toted 
him down to my place below the Forks. 
There we fixed 
up a place for 
him where we 
could look af- 
ter him easy 
without every- 
body knowin’ 
it. In a little 
while that 


blamed moose 
got so tame 
we let him 


ioose about the 
place, and he 
used to frolic 
around the 
yard, and even 
come into the 
house without 
smashin’ 
everythin’. My 
little girl and 
him were 
great chums, 
and she _ tied 
a little bell, 
with a ribbon, around his neck; but thet 
kept comin’ off, so I wired the bell on 
fer keeps. Well, Mr. Moose got on speak- 
in’ terms with our cow, and they used to 
hang ’round together, which was all right, 
until the cow got to stayii’ out nights. 
We had the dumdest time with that moose 
all the last part of the summer, fer he 
ploughed up my garden, tramped down all 
the vegetables and et up all the corn. We 
had to take a club to drive him: out of 
our way. Long ’bout open season we got 
to shootin’ around home, kinder practicin’ 
up, and we scat the moose so he run off 
inter the woods; and later, when we got 
out huntin’, every little while we would 
hear thet bell in the woods. Most of the 
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boys knew I had sort of petted the moose, 
so they didn’t try to shoot him. By'n’by 
I had a letter from the city feller who was 
comin’ in the open season fer moose; so 
we planned to catch John Henry again. 
This was easy, fer he was payin’ midnight 
visits to the cow, and we only had to put 
up the barnyard fence about six feet 
higher and leave the gate open. Mr. City 
Feller took John Henry up near Sher- 
brooke, and—I 
never heard of 
such a thing! 
He learned 
him to draw a 
little wagon in 
the streets! 
That was a 
good home fer 
John Henry. 
But Mr. City 
Feller thought 
he would go 
huntin’ early 
this fall; so he 
drove the 
moose team up 
near Amberg 
and left John 
Henry there in 
a barn while 
he went hunt- 
in’. Mr. Moose 
left sudden the 
first night, and 
the next | 
heard of him 
he was over to 
Split Rock 
camp and 


trotted right . . »« FOUR RIFLES SPOKE AS ONE 


into the camp 

lookin’ fer salt. Pete, here, was there and 
recognized him, so they didn’t shoot him, 
but took a club and driv him out of the 
shanty. Mr. Moose left by a winder, tak- 
ing glass, sash and all. Pete looked out 
after him, and, as he trotted off, a young 
lady moose went with him. Widder John- 
ston, down near the Lower Forks, has got 
a small farm she runs herself. John 
Henry was down there last week, went in- 
ter the yard, et up half a bag of meal on 
the piazza, tore down Mrs. Johnston’s 
clothes-lines and treed the old woman up 





an apple tree. To-night is his latest devil- 
try. Yes, we sold him fer tew hundred, 
all right,” in response to a question, “but 
he’s got to go if I ever git a good shot at 
him. We've passed the word ’round to 
the boys to kill him if they git a chance.” 
Why we did it, I don’t know, but prob- 
ably because the hour was very late and 
we wanted to get an early start the next 
morning ; anyway, we sat around that fire- 
place yarning 
all night. Story 
after story, 
yarn after 
yarn; all 
about every- 
thing, and 
everything 
about nothing. 
The man who 
killed a deer 
at forty rods 
with a _ .22 
short stood lit- 
tle chance with 
the man who 
killed a_ wild 
goose flying in 
the air by 
throwing 
an axe at it. 
Dave, in pre- 
paring our 
early break- 
fast by lamp- 
light, went out 
after a pail of 
water, and we 
were greatly 
startled at 
hearing him 
shout an in- 
stant later for help. We rushed for the 
back door, not one of us thinking to take 
a gun—and there, in the faintest early 
morning light, was Dave, with John Henry 
leaping and playing about him like a huge 
dog. Dave's escape was cut off by the 
moose between him and the door, while 
the moose’s playfulness was getting more 
savage every minute. Back we went after 
guns, and a quick flank move. by David 
took him‘ out of our. range, Am? instant 
later four rifles spoke ‘as one—and we' had 
moose steak for our. breakfast. yor 














Old-Time American Sportsmen 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MEN WHO WERE PROMINENT IN 
THE EARLY DAYS OF FIELD AND TRAP SHOOTING 


By W. L. Colville 


(“Dick SWIVELLER”) 


War, more fine guns were sold in the 

Southern States than in the balance 
of the country combined. All were im- 
ported—the handiwork of best English 
makers. A gun dealer of that period in- 
formed me that fully ninety per cert of 
the trade in good and fine shotguns came 
from the South—while the trade North in 
any kind of gun was exceedingly small. 
This is easily accounted for. Game in the 
South was most abundant, and shooting 
was cultivated by all classes. In the 
country houses on the great plantations 
you were just as likely to see six or a 
dozen guns as one or two—not that so 
many guns were actually needed about the 
place, but they sort of accumulated, 
through the desire and pleasure that al- 
ways accompanies the handling of a new 
gun and possibly a weapon embracing 
some improvements and personal ideas 
carried out. Not only in the country 
houses were guns found, but in all the 
cities and towns—then much smaller than 
now and not half so busy—a large per- 
centage of the men, and of the boys old 
enough, owned a good gun and indulged 
in shooting. Quail were so plentiful that 
within a walk of twenty minutes from 
‘most any of the villages a covey or so 
could be located. The whole country was 
one immense game preserve, shot over by 
men who were sportsmen of the bluest. 
The courtesies of the field and the hospi- 
talities extended to visitors were warm 
and from the heart; the dogs, guns, horses 
and servants were at his command, and 
the entertainment at the house of a hearti- 
ness and quality that words have always 


U to the beginning of the great Civil 


IV 


failed to convey to the comprehension of 
those unacquainted with life in the South- 
ern part of our country. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
the greatest number and finest guns were 
sold South, where people had time, money, 
and an abundance of game. Then the 
South was an agricultural country, the 
North for most part manufacturing, and 
in the latter section game was not plen- 
tiful. Consequently, sportsmanship was 
cultivated by comparatively few, who 
turned their attention to the migratory 
woodcock, snipe and ruffed grouse. Quail 
were scarce. And, too, there was not that 
sportsmanlike, field-loving spirit in the 
North that pervaded the South. Shooting 
was not popular, though I have no doubt 
that every American boy has the love for 
shooting born in him and awaits only de- 
velopment to bloom into a sportsman. 

The number of fine gtfns imported into 
the best game district did not at this 
period offer much encouragement to gun 
makers in America. By right, and ac- 
cording to the territory containing game, 
more guns should have been made in this 
country for American sportsmen, and 
fewer sold them by England. There were 
a few good workmen here, however, men 
who catered to the most particular in ma- 
terial, workmanship and finish, and whose 
work compared favorably with that turned 
out by English makers. There comes to 
memory now a man scarcely known the 
second generation back from the present. 
Old-time sportsmen, older than the writer, 
will remember Patrick Mullin. He made 
guns away back in the ’30’s. Frank For- 
ester speaks of him and his work. I have 
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been able to glean but little information 
in regard to Mullin. We know he was a 
fine workman, conscientious in his work 
and faithful in detail. The two examples 
I have seen from his hand were proof of 
this. One was an exceedingly fine single 
muzzle-loader, ribbed to line of sight. The 
lock was a three-pin bridle, exceedingly 
smooth working. Mr. Mullin always had 
more erders offered than he could take 
care of. The trouble was to get him to 
take an order. He was a quiet man, and 
of few words. While cautious and gen- 
tlemanly, he would turn from his best 
customer, or any one, after a brief salu- 
tation of the day, and resume _ work, 
hardly taking notice of anything transpir- 
ing in the room. It is said that he seldom 
smiled. Mr. Mullin was fond of shooting 
and outdoor life, and in his later years he 
paid more attention to the cultivation of 
fruit and flowers than making guns. He 
had a beautiful home in New Jersey, and 
here in his declining years, amid his 
flowers and fruit trees, he probably ‘spent 
the happiest hours of his life. His death, 
at the age of ninety, occurred some eight 
or ten years ago and was the subject of 
an editorial notice in the New York Sun, 
which paid a high tribute to his memory. 

Of somewhat later date, but going back 
into the *40s, is the old-time gun builder 
of Baltimore, Alexander McComas, known 
all over the South and all along the East- 
ern Shore as the on/y gun maker and au- 
thority. Not many years ago, fifteen of 
them, perhaps, Mr. McComas received an 
order for a double flintlock gun from an 
Eastern Shore sportsman who wanted the 
gun for his aged grandfather, the old gen- 
tleman declaring he did not want a gun 
with tubes for caps, like his grandson’s 
muzzle-loader. Mr. McComas agreed to 
make the gun for eighty-five dollars, leav- 
ing him a small profit, when one considers 
that it was to be all hand-work, and sim- 
ply to please the old gentleman’s critical 
fancy. 

Alexander McComas was honored and 
respected in his lifetime and mourned at 
his death by the whole State of Maryland. 
As a gun builder he was high class and 
particularly famous for his duck guns, 
which found great favor with all classes 


of shooters around Chesapeake Bay. They 


were mostly in ten gauge, with from thirty 
to thirty-four-inch barrels, weighing from 
nine and three-quarters to eleven and one- 
half pounds, and made heavy to take up 
large loads. He also booked orders for 
eight gauges, guns of from fourteen to 
sixteen pounds, carrying from five to 
seven drams black powder and two ounces 
shot. All these heavy guns had the under- 
grip action unless specially ordered other- 
wise, Mr. McComas always contending the 
under-grip was the strongest and safest, 
and should not only be embodied in heavy 
guns but in lighter weights and small 
gauges as well. In this he was right. The 
top-lever, as we know, has ‘become very 
popular owing to its handiness, neatness 
and freedom from projecting arm or lever 
at the side when the breech is open—the 
only objection to the under-grip. I have 
seen numbers of fine specimens of Mc- 
Comas’ guns with top-lever double bolt. 

Mr. McComas was making guns long 
before the Civil War began—good, fine and 
very fine muzzle loaders. Sportsmen in 
those days who indulged in all kinds of 
shooting along the Maryland coast, found 
it necessary to employ two guns—one for 
heavy work on the water, and the other 
for upland shooting. The introduction of 
the breech-loader did not change this; in 
fact, many gentlemen owned from two to 
half a dozen guns, to gratify this taste for 
variety in weights, gauges and actions. 
Mr. McComas was doing a fine business 
when the war broke out, his store being 
well stocked with everything then found 
in a gun store, including Sharp’s breech- 
loading rifles, which were considered the 
most wonderful arms (so they were), and 
Colt’s pistols, just as wonderful. 

The muttering, rumbling threats of war 
at last broke into “big gun” roar down 
about Charleston, and troops were ordered 
to the protection of Washington. We have 
all read of the causes that led up to firing 
on a Massachusetts regiment by the Bal- 
timore mob. I will, however, give a brief 
bit of history that is now little known, but 
will be remembered by some of those still 
living, who were in the midst of the stir- 





ring events when the troops went through 


saltimore. The city was in a terrible tur- 
moil. Union sentiment hardly dared to 
express itself; sympathy for a Southern 
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Confederacy was in the ascendant, and a 
determined effort was to be made to pre- 
vent federal troops from passing through 
ihe city. For this purpose arms were 
needed. Early in the forenoon, two days 
before the Massachusetts regiment was 
attacked, three rough-appearing men came 
into McComas’s store. They were not men 
to represent and have at heart Southern 
sentiment, but rather to take advantage of 
mob violence to their own benefit. Mc- 
Comas and his son, a very young man, 
were in the store. The spokesman of the 
three desired to see some revolvers. 

McComas said, “There are two in the 
case—you can see them. I am not selling 
arms or ammunition of any kind to any 
one.” 

“Well, we want to buy six Colt re- 
volvers, and if you won't sell, by G—d 
we will know why. We'll take what we 
want and you can go to h—I1 for your 
money. So you'd better give us what we 
want, and we will pay.” 

One of the men started to go behind the 
counter, and another reached for Mr 
McComas. The stocky little gunmaker 
ducked, and when he came up he held a 
navy Colt in each hand covering the three 
men. “Now you-all go quick out of my 
store,” he said as he backed these ruf- 
fians to the door. McComas now ielt 
sure a concerted effort would be made to 
loot the store—and as the state of the city 
did not admit of special police protection, 
the only thing to do was to protect his 
own property. McComas, his son and a 
journeyman stood on guard that night. 
About 2 a. m. the door was tried and there 
was a hammering on the shutters, but no 
further demonstrations of violence. When 
morning came it was decided not to open 
the store but keep closed indefinitely until 
the trouble and excitement subsided. 

There was an upper room which had 
no connection with the store, reached by 
a flight of steps on the outside of the 
building fifty feet or more from the street. 
This room had never been used by Mc- 
Comas. He remembered however that a 
year or more previous, a lot of stovepipe 
had been stored there by him. The three 
watchers had been talking about trans- 
ferring all the stock to the cellar, thus 
giving them an increased advantage in its 
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defense. Then came the inspiration. If 
they could reach the upper floor from the 
inside—for it would never do to use the 
stairs outside—the arms and ammunition 
could be passed up and be safer there than 
in the cellar. The looters would scarcely 
think of the upper floor, and if they did, 
one man at the head of the stairs could 
defend the outside door. The thing to do 
was to cut an opening in the ceiling to 
the upper room. 

By ten o’clock this was accomplished, 
the section being taken from the ceiling 
over the work-room. Young McComas 
inade his way into the upper room and re- 
ported it containing a large quantity of 
ordinary stovepipe and elbow connections. 
Then his father inspected the room all 
over, came down and said: 

“We will take every gun, rifle and pis- 
tol and all the ammunition possible and 
store the lot in those lengths of stove- 
pipe. It will be the last place they'll look 
for arms, even if we are overpowered.” 

3y 10 that night the shelves in the store 
were empty. The day before the riot the 
city was seething; more troops were re- 
ported on their way to the national capi- 
tol; crowds gathered and the spirit that 
animated them was that no more North- 
ern soldiers should pass through the city. 
Arms were needed. A mob found its way 
to McComas’ gun store, and, augmented to 
some hundred, yelled to McComas to open 
the doors, or they would force an entrance. 
The excitement grew, the threats in- 
creased in violence and to an angry roar. 
Then came the cry, “Smash the door and 
windows!” Stones were thrown against 
the door, and presently one of the shut- 
ters yielded, and the crowd gave a tri- 
umphant yell. A section of telegraph pole 
was brought, and under its assaults the 
door gave away at the lock, swinging 
wide open. Four men nearest the door 
made a rush over the threshold, and in- 
stantly found themselves looking across 
a section of counter and into the muzzles 
of two revolvers and two rifles. Mec- 
Comas said, in a tone and with a look 
that could not be misunderstood : 

“The man or men who attempt to cross 
that sill will be killed right there.” 

The men fell back, amid yells of “Go 
in!’ — “Kill him!” More were 
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thrown, but did no damage. Three deter- 
mined men faced that mob, wrought up 
to madness over the sectional and politi- 
cal situation. McComas said, “There are 
no arms or ammunition here; it has. been 
transferred to another place.” One man 
was allowed to go into the store. A glance 
satisfied him, but he asked if anything was 
in the cellar. Finally convinced, the 
crowd had commenced to disintegrate and 
move off, when a voice was raised, “Look 
in the upper floor—the guns have been 
carried there.’ A dozen or more of the 
mob rushed up the outside stairs, and 
three white-faced men gazed at each other 
as the blows on the door increased in vio- 
lence, helpless to do anything in further 
defence of their property. As the seconds 
passed they almost expected to hear the 
same high-pitched voice say, “Look in 
the stovepipe.” The door gave way and 
all the looters saw in that upper room was 
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dozens of lengths of innocént stovepipe. 
About this moment cries came from afar— 
shouts could be heard; the mob in front of 
the store began to run in one direction, 
to one point, where presently there would 
be bloodshed. The Massachusetts regi- 
ment was passing through Baltimore! 
The three watchers remained on guard 
for two days more, at which time the situ- 
ation improved. When we take into con- 
sideration the condition of affairs, the 
strong sectional and political feeling, the 
bitterness engendered thereby—of which 
people of to-day have a very faint con- 
ception—it called for the highest quality 
of courage to meet and subdue this mob 
in its first rush, as did Alexander Mce- 
Comas, supported by his two men. 
Alexander McComas was a plain man—a 
gentleman of character and of goodness, a 
patriot. His memory will be green in 
the heart of Marylanders these many years. 


Northern Canoeing Waters 


WHICH INVITE EXPLORATION BY THE WIL- 
DERNESS-LOVING KNIGHT OF THE PADDLE 


By S. E. Sangster 


. ( CANUCK ” ) 


ITH July comes the season of out- 
ings and vacation travel in the 
Northland, for the black flies and 

mosquitoes have as a rule, disappeared 
and conditions are at their best. After 
the middle of July, until the first part of 
October, the canoeing waters of northern 
Ontario and Quebec are best traversed. 
The primary objects kept in view in the 
present article are desirable cruising 
waters, open portages, good fishing, ele- 
vated country and attractive camping 
sites, ready access by rail, convenient out- 
fitting and provisioning points, and those 
conditions under which the ladies can be 
included in the party with an assurance 
of their comfort and pleasure. 

For New England readers one of the 
most accessible canoeing territories is 
probably the Algonquin Preserve, a 2,000,- 


000-acre section with some 2,000 lakes, 
practically all connected. The canoeing 
stretches are long and varied, the waters 
open going, and the portages well defined 
and easily traversed. The outfitting and 
provisioning may be done in toto on the 
shore of Joe Lake, at Merrells, and every- 
thing, from canoes, tents and guides down 
to cooking outfits and bread, may be ob- 
tained there at reasonable prices. The 
fishing is splendid, and includes small- 
mouth black bass and the several species 
of trout—speckled, lake or gray, and 
salmon. Only six hours by rail from Ot- 
tawa, or seven hours from Toronto, its 
readiness of access is an important factor. 

From Joe Lake station, one has a dozen 
routes to'choose from. The most lengthy, 
as outlined here, makes a splendid three 
weeks’ outing, with all factors favorable, 
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Passing through Joe, Mrs. Joe and Baby 
Joe Lakes, and down Joe Creek, one en- 
ters Island Lake; and thence, through a 
small stream with a_ short portage, 
launches again in Otter Lakes, of which 
there are two. The route from here cuts 
into White Trout Lake, passing into Blue, 
Redpine, Burnt and Catfish Lakes, in the 
order named; from whence the Petawawa 
River is followed to Cedar Lake, swinging 
north through Little Couchon and Cou- 
chon, and through Mink and Portage 
Lakes into Kioskoqui Lake at the north- 
ern portion of the park. A twelve-mile 
carry over a good wagon road takes one 
from here to Mattawa on the Ottawa 
River, from whence it is quite feasible to 
follow down with the current to the head 
of Deschenes Lake, twenty-seven miles 
above Ottawa City, where a tri-weekly 
steamer service is available. The fishing 
found on this route is for bass and the 
several species of trout; and in the Ot- 
tawa River there are mascalonge and pike. 

A shorter trip, covering from twelve 
days to two weeks, may be had by follow- 
ing this route as far as White Trout Lake, 
thence swinging west through McIntosh 


Creek into McIntosh Lake, following a 
short stream into Ink Lake, and through 
the Bear, Doe, Fawn and Buck Lakes to 
Joe Lake, from which the start was made. 
This route, too, offers splendid fishing, 
open going and good camping locations. 

South of the railway, a good canoeing 
and fishing trip of from eight to twelve 
days lies through Joe Creek into Canoe 
Lake, portaging into Smoke Lake (which 
is considered one of the beau'y spots of 
the entire district), carrying into Ragged 
Lake and thence entering Crown Lake— 
the latter particularly good for speckled 
trout, 

All through the Algonquin territory are 
scattered what are known as “shelter 
huts,” which may be used by canoeing 
parties. Merrells’ post-office address is 
Mowatt P. O., Ontario, and the writer 
can conscientiously recommend their han- 
dling of parties for the interior trips. 

The Temagami District offers waters 
very similar to those of the Algonquin 
Preserve. Here, again, starting from 
Temagami station, one has the choice of 
a number o: routes, ranging from a week 
toa month. The Temagami Steamboat &- 
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Hotel Co., with headquarters at the sta- 
tion, are in a position to outfit parties 
completely, and will give careful atten- 
tion to all inquiries. Temagami is as yet 
an unspoiled country, a primeval forest 
area of some 4,000 square miles still un- 
marred by axe or fire. All through this 
splendid forest country lie clear, spark- 
ling lakes and connecting streams and 
rivers, their waters always cold and pure. 
A splendid canoe route is through Te- 
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it is as yet essentially a camping prop- 
osition. From Toronto one has the choice 
of three railway routes: The Grand 
Trunk to North Bay and across Lake 
Nipissing to the head of the river; the 
Canadian Pacific to Sturgeon Falls—or 
over the Toronto-Sudbury branch to Pick- 
erel or French Village stations; or the 
Canadian Northern to where that railway 
crosses French River. Primarily, a virgin 
country with but few settlements along 














RAPIDS ON FRENCH RIVER 


magami Lake to Lady Evelyn Lake, the 
Lady Evelyn River, Smooth Water Lake 
and on into the east branch of the famcus 
Montreal River, which, in its turn, brings 
one to the Gow Ganda silver country. 
You can disappear into this wilderness 
lakeland and keep on going for a month, 
and not touch the same waters twice. 
Whether a guide is taken depends on 
your own judgment. If a good canoeist, 
you will not need one, unless you fear 
being lost occasionally. As a region where 
the ladies can be taken, Temagami de- 
serves favorable consideration. 

The French River is one of the best 
canoeing streams on the continent, but 


its entire length, an ideal two or three 
weeks’ trip can be made over this stream. 
Ladies can be included in the party, as 
there are no hard portages and the “go- 
ing” is open and fairly easy. One can 
outfit at any of the “putting in” points, 
but provisions are best obtained in To- 
ronto and shipped up. The return trip 
might be made by the Georgian Bay 
steamers from the mouth of the river. 
Canoeing waters convenient to readers 
in the Middle West may be found in the 
“Superior Divide” country. The Cana- 
dian Northern from Port Arthur cuts 
across the old Courier de Bois water 
routes—a network of streams and lakes, 
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most of them unknown to canoeists as 
yet. Possessing the best of fishing, a 
number of supply stations, good camping 
country and all other factors that go to 
make an ideal canoe trip, the writer can 
and does highly recommend this section, 
and would make special mention of the 
following routes: 

Putting in at Fort Frances, a splendid 
route follows the Minnesota border line 
from that point east through Lac la Croix, 
and Iron, Crooked, Basswood, Knife, Sa- 


opportunity to photograph live game. It 
is on record that one gentleman, who 
covered this country in 1908, saw ten 
moose in one day’s paddling—never a 
day passing without game being sighted. 
All this section is good camping country, 
ribboned with paddleways and full of fish 
—mainly pike, pickerel and speckled trout. 
There are several other equally good 
routes lying in this vast forest wilder- 
ness. At Fort Frances one can obtain 
outfits and provisions. 
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ganaga and Gunflint Lakes, thence 
through North and South Lakes. On 
South Lake is Sandstone station, from 
whence the railroad can be taken to Port 
Arthur and steamer connection to Duluth 
or Sarnia. On Gunflint Lake is a supply 
station, where one can renew the pro- 
visions and supplies. A circular route, 
with good fishing all the way, this offers 
ideal conditions. 

A variation from this route is to strike 
north and west from Saganaga Lake, 
through Saganagons, Kahnipiminanikok 
and Sturgeon Lakes, and back into Lac 
la’ Croix, thus circling Hunters Island. 
On either of these trips one has ample 


Probably the best canoeing stretch in 
northern Quebec starts from Lake Ed- 
ward (north of Quebec on the Lake St. 
John branch of the Canadian Northern) 
and traverses twenty-two lakes to the 
Bostonnais River, down which the route 
goes for some thirty miles into Lake 
Algonquin, and entering the Vermillion, 
ultimately brings the canoes into Lake 
Edward once more. This makes a splen- 
did three weeks’ outing, one never going 
over the same water twice, and the fishing 
is good all the way. The portages are 
all open, and the trip is an easy one for 
ladies. An alternative route starts from 
Lake Edward to Lac Bouquet, and from 
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thence through a string of eight lakes 
to Lake Ecarte and across country to 
Lake Wayagamack and the St. Maurice 
River, which is followed as far as Grand 
Piles, train being here available to Three 
Rivers, or to Montreal or Quebec. 
Either of these two routes offers splendid 
trout fishing and virgin scenery. Out- 
fitting and provisions had best be gotten 
in Quebec and Montreal. 
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One might refer to the Mississauga 
River route and a dozen others, but any 
one of those above outlined will satisfy 
the canoeist that he has chosen wisely. 
All are suitable for the ladies, as well as 
men, and all are in virgin country, in 
which big game may be seen daily. The 
average daily cost to each member of a 
party of four should not exceed $2, out- 
side of transportation and equipment. 


The Dinner on Burnt Rock 


A STORY WITH A MORAL 
OF UNIVERSAL APPLICATION 


By Fred Leslie Purdy 


Well, Charlie is big of body and big 

of heart. He is a man who will 
lure your ailing body and tired brain to 
the wilderness—as he did mine; make you 
take Nature’s pure medicine—as he did 
me; burn your letters from the office at 
home—as he did mine; map out a progres- 
sive campaign of trips by forest and 
stream, with gun and rod—as he did for 
me; laugh your sickness to the winds—as 
he did mine, and cheer you on the way to 
health—as he did me. And, at the end, he 
will be more glad of your recovery than 
you are. i 

You have missed much by not knowing 
Charlie. 

No, he is not a denizen of the woods. 
He is a successful city merchant. He 
knows the woods, however, and he is a 
voluntary practitioner in God’s sanitarium, 
where weary minds are restored and phys- 
ical ills are neutralized by momentary 
doses of balsam-laden air. 

Thus let me introduce you to Charlie. 

Well, we had guests in camp—hungry 
guests. They were unused to camp life, to 
open-fire cooking. But they were willing 
to give a few brief moments from business 
to learn a bit of the ways of the woods. 
Above all else, they were hungry. These 
symptoms appealed to Charlie, and he 
prescribed. Like all his prescriptions, this 
one was designed to overcome each and 


Yw don’t know Charlie, do you? 








every symptom at one and the same time— 
if was to give experience and appease 
hunger. He even agreed to prepare and 
administer the delectable dose with his 
own hands, if the patients would place 


themselves unreservedly under his care.’ 


They agreed, and he prescribed a trout 
dinner on Burnt Rock. 

You never saw Burnt Rock, did you? 
Well, Burnt Rock is a scarred and black- 
ened relic of the glacial period, that rears 
its somber front at a bend of the river. 
Up, sheer and perpendicular, it lifts its 
brow thirty feet above the river, and the 
rushing waters assail its granite feet only 
to be thrust away in a swirl of spume. Ex- 
tending back 100 feet, the great rock adds 
another thirty feet to its height, and its 
cap is a huge boulder on which a half- 
dozen persons might stand and view for 
miles the panorama of forest and marsh 
and winding stream. 

You have missed much by not knowing 
Burnt Rock. 

The willing patients were ready. Char- 
lie directed them to follow the old river 
trail for a mile and a half to the north, 
cross the brook on the log, climb to the 
top of the rock, and give themselves over 
to feasting their eyes on the beauties of 
Nature, the while they awaited the gas- 
tronomic feast. Waving the departing 
guests farewell as they disappeared down 
the forest trail, Charlie turned to me: 
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BURNT ROCK—AND CHARLIE 


“Get busy, pardner. Get some bread 
—about thirty big slices cut in halves—a 
hunk of butter, a chunk of pork fat, some 
pepper and salf, and about two gallons of 
good, cold spring water. I will get the 
tackle in the canoe in the meantime. You 
and I will paddle down to Burnt Rock and 
catch trout enough for the dinner on the 
way. And we will make those men sit up 
and take a bit of notice.” 

It was five miles by river to the great 
rock, the stream doubling and winding its 
sinuous way through alder thicket and 
marsh meadow. At each abrupt turn a 
deep hole was the abiding place of the 
trout we sought. Paddling briskly down 
the stream we cast to right and left in the 
pools, and our lures won us some two 
dozen beauties, measuring from nine to 
twelve inches each. At exactly noon the 
bow of the canoe grated on the sand beach 
above the rock and we were greeted by 
Charlie’s hungry patients. 

“Hope your appetites are fit,” said Char- 
lie, as we unloaded the duffle and game 
from the canoe. “Repose yourselves at 





ease while we two prepare the banquet.” 

Pulling two logs so that they paralleled 
each other about eight inches apart, Char- 
lie quickly kindled a fire between them 
with the dry wood at hand. Then he un- 
packed the skillet and eatables, while | 
dressed the fresh-caught fish. 

“While we await the reduction of the 
fire to a bed of red-hot coals, I will 
tell you a story,” said Charlie. The pa- 
tients were hungry and helpless. “It is 
the story of a "possum dinner, as related 
by an old Uncle Remus. Perhaps you 
have heard the story, but even that fact 
will not deter me. Of course, the story 
should be about a trout dinner, and I 
might so tell it; but truth forbids altera- 
tion, elimination or expurgation. Hence, 
a ‘possum dinner is the theme. Uncle 
Remus—or some other uncle—said: ‘Fust 
yo’ go out in de woods on a crispy day 
w’en de ’simmons is ripe, an’ yo’ see Mr. 
Possum sittin’ up in de tree. Yo’ look him 
all ovah an’ see dat he fat an’ fit. *N’en 
yo’ pull up yo’ gun an’ take aim right at he 
haid. ’N’en yo’ pull de triggah an’—bang! 
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Down come Mr. Possum! Yo’ pick him up 
by de tail an’ yo’ go right home wiv peace 
in yo’ soul, *N’en ye dress Mr. Possum an’ 
put him in de big drippin’ pan, all stuffed 
an’ buried in sweet potatoes. ’N’en you 
put him in de oven an’ let him bake an’ 
bake. Once in erwhile yo’ open de oven 
doah and baste Mr. Possum for about a 
minit. ’N’en yo’ shet him up agin’. Purt’ 
soon Mr. Possum he cooked brown an’ yo’ 
take him frum de oven an’ put him on a 
big plattah, wiv de pertatoes all aroun’ 
him, and he smell good-d-d—ah! ’N’en 
yo’ hole yo’ breff wile yo’ put him on de 
table. ’N’en yo’ get a knife and fork. 
"N’en yo’ pul up a chair. ’N’en yo’ take 
off yo’ coat. *N’en yo’ sit down afore Mr. 
Possum—ah! ’N’en he smell good moah 
and moah. ’N’en yo’ roll up yo’ sleeves. 
*N’en yo’ take up yo’ knife an’ fork—ah! 
"N’en yo’—’n’en yo’ cut Mr. Possum—um! 
Uh! ’N’en—’n’en-ah—an’ ’n’en—yo’— 
jest gib yo’"—soul—ter—Gawd!’” 

As Charlie told the tale of the ‘possum, 
an expression of craving crept over the 
faces of his hearers and they wet their 
dry lips with their watering tongues. He 
knew he had whetted their already violent 
appetites, and perhaps he prevented an 
outbreak by calling to me, the while he 
chuckled softly: 

“Bring on the trout—the fire is right. 
And now for the banquet of the gods!” 

Placing the skillet over the red-hot 
coals, he threw into it the large piece of 
fat pork. In a moment it was sizzling in 
the process of reduction to liquid grease. 

“Put butter on the bread, good and 
thick. Let each patient arm himself with 
two slices and stand at attention to re- 
ceive trout,” were the rapid orders of 
Charlie. 

The grease in the skillet was at boiling 
point. 

“Pass three trout this way,” said Char- 
lie. “Into the skillet they go. There! 
Note the aroma.” 

The moment the fish were immersed in 
the grease they were cooked through and 
through, and the flaky, salmon-hued flesh 
was released from the bones. 

“Quick, now!” shouted Charlie. “Hold, 
each of you, a slice of bread ready.” 

Deftly, with the fork fastened ’neath 
the gills of the fish, Charlie lifted the 
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three trout from the boiling fat and placed 
them on the three waiting slices of bread. 

“Now salt and pepper to taste quickly,” 
he said, “clap on the other slice of bread 
each of you, and make a sandwich. Ther 
—ah-h-h! Now—now—give your souls to 
Gawd!” 

One _ after another those two dozen 
trout were dropped into the boiling pork 
grease, and, one after another, they were 
quickly and safely transferred therefrom 
to the waiting bread of Charlie’s patients. 
It was hot work for Charlie, but his face, 
although reddened by the fire, gave no 
sign of discomfort or weariness. A doc- 
tor, you know, must look pleasant whiie 
on professional duty, no matter how pain- 
ful it may be, and Charlie observed the 
rule of ethics religiously and cheerfully. 

The meal progressed rapidly. There 
was a dearth of conversation on the part 
of the patients, it is true, for it was no 
time for garrulity. The “Ums” and “Ahs” 
and lip-smacks were the only sounds to 
escape them, and such ejaculations were 
condensed volumes of gustatory satisfac- 
tion, appreciation and enthusiasm. 

But Charlie perspired and talked. As 
he fed the hungry, he said: 

“There is but one way to cook a trout. 
Other methods are employed, but there is 
oniy one way. To get all there is in the 
delicacy, you must cook the trout imme- 
diately after catching it, and you must 
employ the quickest way known. Hot 
—hboiling hot—pork fat is the best and 
quickest means to a satisfactory end. By 
this means the fresh-caught trout is cooked 
thoroughly the moment it is dropped in 
the hot grease, and it is not dry and taste- 
less when removed. Frying is slow, and 
it produces a crisp, dry, and not inviting 
morsel, but it is the easiest and coolest 
method of preparing trout for the table. 
It is better—far better, however, to en- 
dure the heat of the fire and the burns of 
the sputtering pork grease when you know 
that you are, in a brief moment, to enjoy 
a real feast. By the way, did you ever 
know that a trout is the ultimate triumph 
of Nature in the fish line? Of course it 
is. It is the prettiest fish that floats, it is 
the most toothsome fish to eat, and it is a 
game fighter. No other fish combines 
these important elements. There ave 
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fiercer fighters, it is true, but the fight is 
not all there is to the fishing game. When 
you go after trout, you know you are go- 
ing to see a beauty, that you are going to 
have a fight, and that you are going to eat 
the sweetest fish meat that ever tickled the 
human gullet.” 

The trout were gone and the fire was 
ashen gray, when Charlie gave each pa- 
tient a drink of pure spring water. 

“Water—pure water—is the only fit 
dessert for a trout repast,” said Charlie. 
“I am glad that no one present at this 
feast has suggested other dessert, for 
there might have been serious trouble. 
Once a man asked for a glass of milk af- 
ter eating deviled crabs, and only the fact 
that he spoke in a low tone to the waiter 
saved him from violence. Another man 
ordered ice-cream to follow a broiled lob- 
ster and he barely escaped death by hiding 
in the cellar of the café. It would be 
worse profanation than either of these to 
even hint at any other chaser than cool 
spring water at a trout repast, and your 
silence on the subject unquestionably has 
saved you from a watery grave. I note 
with pleasure your adherence to all the 
best traditions of those who have learned 
to eat.” 

Charlie began to gather up skillet and 
forks and pails, as he said: 

“Now, gentlemen, since you have eaten, 
I suggest that you give yourselves over 
to reposeful consideration of the land- 
scape, while we wash the dishes.” 

With that, Charlie and I descended la- 
boriously to the water’s edge, where we 
proceeded to remove the stains from the 
few dishes and repack them in the bow of 
the canoe. Then we lit our pipes and 
began casting for more trout against the 
coming of the evening meal. An hour 
later we ascended the rock. Under the 
balsam trees, on deep beds of fallen nee- 
dles, our guests reposed, wrapped in slum- 
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ber. On each face played a smile of peace 
and content. Charlie viewed the scene 
with satisfaction, and a whimsical smile 
reached out from the corners of his mus- 
tache and suffused his features. 

“They’re cured, all right,” he said. “The 
wilderness microbe, that inveterate enemy 
of the society germs and the desk bacteria 
that infest the human system of commerce 
and trade, has been planted in their soul 
and minds and blood. It will henceforth 


abide with them and make them better 
men. It will bring them to the forest 


agaim and again, and they wiil get ac- 
quainted with Nature and Nature's God. 
All they have known in the past of God is 
what they have learned from books and 
from the mouths of preachers. Now, in 
the forest and by the streams, they will 
read the writings and messages of God 
himself, as they are spread and empha- 
sized everywhere in the wilderness. They 
will see things differently. The skies will 
be a deeper blue, the sun will be brighter, 
the rain will be more welcome and the 
changing seasons more pleasant. If 1 
have been the means of revising, revamp- 
ing and renovating these men in a small 
degree, I am satisfied. Let us go and fish 
a bit more. There are other meals ahead, 
and we, after this experience, have our 
work cut out for us. Our friends will 
awaken naturally in a short time, and I'll 
guarantee that they will feel and express 
themselves like the cowboy, who was the 
most fascinating and fetching beau at a 
Western dance wore a_bor- 
rowed coat two sizes too small for hin— 
the only coat in the house. When com- 
ment was made on the fact that all the 
girls were desirous of dancing with him, 
he stroked the coat significantly and hap- 
pily remarked, ‘I now have the world by 
the neck.’” 

And Charlie—you should know Char- 
lie !—was right. 


because he 
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HUNTING. FISHING & RESORTSOF 
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This department is conducted wholly for the information of our readers. It is in- 
tended to be comprehensive in its reference to localities most attractive for outings and 
all sports at all seasons, but space limitations compel the use of such information as may 
be most timely. Those who desire to learn of the opportunities offered by any especial 
locality for hunting, fishing, canoeing, or can.ping, available routes of travel, resort hotels, 
etc., are invited to write the magazine, addressing the Where to Go Department. 














WICE annually there comes the call of 
si the wild to the sportsman with irresist- 

ible force—in the early spring when 
the trout and other game fish are supposedly 
ready to take the hook, and in the fall 
months when the woods and fields invite to 
the pursuit of four-footed and feathered 
game. But between those two seasons in- 
terposes the warmer months, when to even 
the hardiest of sportsmen the shade of big 
trees is grateful, and there is a desire, which 
one can acknowledge without shame, for a 
soft resting place on a fragrant greensward, 
or possibly a swinging hammock in some 
sheltered nook where the sunshine filters 
down through the wind-shaken foliage above. 
3ut these are desires which come not only 
to the sportsman, but to his wife and chil- 
dren as well. It is the time of all times 
when every man should grant to his family 
the privilege of a change of scene and the 
ireedom of the great outdoors. This season 


is now upon us, and the interest of all cen- 
ters upon the selection of the best of all re- 
sorts for the next few weeks or months. 
This selection is perhaps the less easily made, 
because of the “best” resorts, there are thou- 
sands, scattered through all sections of the 
United States and Canada. Whichever way 
we turn we are confronted by resort adver- 
tising, either pamphlets or well worded and 
attractive advertising in the papers and mag- 
azines, each setting forth the fact that there 
is one place to secure the acme of summer 
enjoyment. In view of this surplusage of 
seasonable information it is a trifle difficult 
for Fietp AND STREAM to condense this 
month its “Where to Go” department with- 
in a reasonable amount of space; but the at- 
tempt must be made,andthe reader can at 
least depend upon the information here 
given as being in every respect reliable. 

Of the country immediately adjoining New 
York City one might say that for many miles 
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in every direction it is a veritable summer 
resort, inasmuch as there are summer resi- 
dences more or less pretentious everywhere 
you go—whether on the seashore, along the 
lludson, or among the beautiful hill regions 
lying inland. But of the points deserving 
most promineice because of the number of 
visitors they are taking care of each season, 
Atlantic City probably should receive first 
mention, though its attractions are too well 
known to require description here. Of 
Asbury Park, located still nearer New York, 
on the Jersey Central, frequent mention has 
been made in the pages of this magazine be- 
cause of the sp‘endid surf fishing which can 
there be enjoyed, and there are also many 
other points of the “best ofall” sort scattered 
along the sixty miles of ocean front served 
by the road mentioned and the Pennsylvania 
System. Among these, of course, are Long 
Branch, Seagirt, Seaside Park and Barnegat 
City, and last mentioned but not least de- 
serving of notice is Beach Haven, near the 
southern end of Long Beach and cut off 
from the mainland by five miles’ stretch of 
Little Egg Harbor, which affords some of 
the best fishing found on the New Jersey 
coast. Three minutes from the station, di- 
rectly on the beach, is The Engleside, a big, 
modern hotel,’ surrounded by pretty cottages 
which form ideal homes for the summer 
visitor. Here there are accommodations for 
350 guests and provisions for their welfare, 
comfort and amusement. The sheltered bay 
furnishes opportunities for safe boating and 
sailing. The fishing is always excellent. 
When the average New Yorker considers 
the question of where he will take his family 
for a summer vacation, it is quite natural 
that his thoughts should turn to Long Island, 
partly because it is so near at hand and has 
the blue and dancing salt water on either 
side, and also largely because of the fact 
that there are pleasantly located, well ap- 
pointed and in every way enjoyable resort 
hotels in all parts of the island. The Long 
Island Railroad issues a beautiful, illustrated 
booklet descriptive of the resorts along that 
line, condensing a wealth of information 
within its sixty-odd pages. It has been stated 
that from Coney Island to Montauk Point 
every league has its colony, every colony has 
its hotels and every hotel has its register 
filled before the season has been open a 
week. This last count in the indictment is 
probably incorrect, because at these resort 
hotels there is invariably room to accom- 
modate one more guest; and wherever he 
may decide to locate the chances are good 
that he will be satisfied with the outcome 
of his choice. Along the North Shore there 
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are wooded hills, fronting upon Long Is- 
land Sound, giving picturesquely diversified 
scenery with many little bays and _ inlets 
along which the attractions of water and 
woodland are intermingled. Cottage homes, 
bungalows and costly villas are everywhere, 
and there are many towns of considerable 
size, most of them having large hotels for 
the convenience of summer guests. The 
Wading River branch of the Long Island 
Railroad traverses a most beautiful section 
and reaches many desirable points. Located 
on this division are Cold Spring, Port Jeffer- 
son and other towns where ideal summer 
homes may be found. On the South Shore 
are the Rockaways, Long Beach and Man- 
hattan Beach, the last place with its world 
renowned Manhattan Beach and Oriental 
hotels. At Arverne there are many good 
hotels, among the largest being The Arverne 
and Colonial Hall. Edgemere has the Edge- 
mere Club with many fine cottages. The at- 
tractions of Great South Bay are set forth 
elsewhere in this issue of the magazine and 
it may be mentioned that there are very com- 
fortable hotels at Babylon and other points 
along the bay. At Ocean Beach, near Fire 
Island, The New Surf Hotel will be open 
for guests this season. There are beautiful 
hotels at Garden City, Lake Ronkonkoma 
and in the Hamptons, but the list of Long 
Island towns offering attractions to the city- 
wearied guests is entirely too long to fol'ow 
farther in this connection. 


Inland Resorts 

Leaving the coast, no resorts within. easy 
reach of New York offer greater attractions 
than those in the Pocono Mountains and 
the famous Delaware Water Gap _ reg‘on, 
reached by the Lackawanna Railroad. Here 
the lover of the woods, or the angler, can 
find his favorite pastime, while his family 
is enjoying the superb service, cuisine, social 
atmosphere and forty-mile panoramic view 
from the piazza of a fashionable hotel, or 
seeking a quiet, restful country life at one 
of the many hospitable farmhouses with 
which this whole region is fairly dotted. The 
Delaware Water Gap needs no description. 
It is one of the scenic marve!s of the coun- 
try. This famous notch through which the 
river flows, combines greater possibilities of 
comfort with recreation and sport than can 
be found in any equal scope of country. It 
is surrounded by delights which weeks of 
exploration cannot exhaust. And in the 
pine-sweetened air of the Pocono Mountains, 
with their altitude of nearly 2,000 feet above 
the sea, there is no malaria. Here is the 
healthful balm of the primeval forest. The 


























































nights are cool, the thermometer registering 
on an average ten to fifteen degrees lower 
than in the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia. The mountain streams afford the 
ang.er ample opportunity to test his luck 
while the accessibility of New York (only 
two and one-half hours distant) affords the 
city visitor and his family the pleasant di- 
version of running back any evening to visit 
the roof gardens and the many other summer 
attractions of the great metropolis. 
Starting from Kingston the Ulster & Dela- 
ware Railway runs through one of the most 
picturesque sections of the Catskills to 
Oneonta, 108 miles to the westward, and 
along the line are pretty resorts where fish- 
ing, driving, mountain climbing and auto- 
mobiling are to be had, and where cool 
breezes, redolent of pine and spruce, bring 
enjoyment and health to the refugees from 
the sweltering and noisy city. For thirty 
years the region has been popular as a 
summer resort, and annually the number of 
visitors is largely increasing. Points worthy 
of mention along this line are Shokan, Phoe- 
nicia, Chandaken, Big Indian, Pine Hill, 
Fleischmann, Stamford and Bloomville. The 
Grand Hotel on the dividing line between 
Delaware and Ulster Counties is the second 
largest hotel in the Catskills, and its sur- 
roundings of mountain and valley are de- 
serving to be termed superb. There is 
plenty of trout in the streams which rise in 
the Catskills, especially in Esopus Creek; 
and the headstreams of the Delaware have 
long been noted for their excellent bass fish- 
ing. There is no more desirable region for 
rest and sport, and at the smaller’ towns 
where hotel accommodations are not of the 
best, it will not be difficult to secure lodging 
at some of the beautiful farms in the vicinity. 
In the days of Frank Forester, when a 
New York sportsman desired to get good 
upland shooting, he invariably drifted to 
Orange, Ulster or Sullivan counties, which 
occupy the most elevated plateau between 
New York City and the great lakes at Os- 
wego. The center of this district is about 
120 miles from the metropolis and the ele- 
vation varies from 1,600 to 2,600 feet. This 
strip of country lies between the Hudson and 
Delaware rivers and is approximately forty- 
five miles in width. It is above the reach 
of malaria or mosquitoes, has some 400 miles 
of famous trout streams, many beautiful little 
lakes and perhaps as lovely scenery as can 
be found anywhere in the state. The resort 
region, or more properly speaking, the best 
of it, may be said to commence at Walkill, 
on the New York, Ontario & Western, 
eighty-two miles from New York. There 
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are quite a number of hotels located at this 
little town and at New Paltz, eleven miles 
farther on, where there is an almost unsur- 
passed mountain view including the Shaw- 
angunk and Catskill ranges. Lake Mohonk 
is located near the summit of the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains, and the Mohonk House 
stands upon its verge amid remarkably pic- 
turesque surroundings. This resort has ac 
commodations for 450 guests. Summitvill 
is a very attractive point for the summer 
visitor, and there are a number of other 
towns immediately beyond, along the steady 
climb of the railroad until it crosses the di- 
vide at Young’s Gap at an altitude of 1,800 
feet above the sea. Then the train on the 
down grade passes through Parksville, Liv- 
ingston Manor, Rockland, Trout Brook, Ca- 
dosia and other points. Livingston Manor, 
altitude 1,418 feet and 131 miles from New 
York, is situated in the midst of innumerable 
streams and lakes, which have been favor- 
ably known to anglers for many years. Six 
miles from Livingston Manor, at DeBruce, 
is the junction of the Mongaup and Willowe 
moc, both famous trout streams. Within a 
radius of a few miles are Lakes Shandler, 
White Roe, Orchard, Shandlee, Burnt Hill, 
Sand and Forest, in which are plenty of 
black bass and pickerel awaiting the fisher 
men. From Roscoe station, 1,280 feet above 
and 137 miles distant from New York to 
East Branch, fifteen miles farther on, the 
Jeaverkill River flows along the side of the 
railroad track, in which, during the season, 
the black bass are caught with bait and fly; 
at the town of East Branch, the east branch 
of the Delaware River and the Beaverkill 
come together and furnish the best fishing 
to be had within 200 miles of New York. 

The northern resort territory accessible by 
the rail and steamer lines of the Delaware 
& Hudson Company, will have unwonted 
prominence this season because of the ter- 
centenary of the discovery of Lake Cham- 
plain, to be celebrated with brilliant pag- 
eants in July. Beautiful Lake George, whose 
history is interwoven with that of Lake 
Champlain, and Saratoga Springs, the center 
of the historical field, will share the interest. 
The president and vice-president, the am- 
bassadors from Great Britain and France, 
the governors of New York and Vermont, 
as well as other distinguished guests, are ex- 
pected to be present. Many tourists making 
the trip through these lakes will doubtless 
take advantage of the occasion to make a 
tour of. the Adirondacks. The D. & H. 
maintains through Pullman fast-train service 
from New York by way of Plattsburg to 
Saranac Lake, Lake Placid and other resorts 
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in the northern section. Saranac Lake, at an 
altitude of 1,557 feet and circled by majestic 
forests of pine, balsam and spruce, is a well- 
known favorite among the Adirondack re- 
sorts. During the season the principal hotels 
are taxed to their utmost capacity to accom- 
modate the gay holiday-makers. ‘The at- 
traction of this broad and beautiful lake, 
with its fifty lovely islands, grows upon 
one as he comes to know it better. 
There are many hotels, some of them, 
like the famous Riverside Inn, pre- 
pared to accommodate guests by the 
hundred, while others are of graded ca- 
pacity down to the simple boarding house 
with rooms for half a dozen visitors; but at 
all alike the accommodations are amp!e and 
the charges low in comparison to the service 
offered. Lake Placid and Mirror Lake, long 
rcnowned for their picturesque beauty, are 
separated by a narrow 
strip of land but a. few — 
yards in width. Around 
these two exquisitely 
lovely lakes are fine ho- 
tels which during the 
summer months are filled 
with the happy throngs 
that frequent this sec- ~— 
tion. From Lake Placid = 
are visible the peaks of ~ 
an entire range of dense- — 
ly wooded mountains, in- 
clduing Mt. Marcy, the 
highest in the state. The 
drives through the sur- 
rounding country are 
charming. There is fish- 
ing at its best, and hunt- 
ing for large and sma!l 
game in the proper sea- — 
son. On _ the _ heights 
overlooking the village 
of Lake Placid is the 


Stevens’ House stands 
on a high ridge between 
the two lakes and at va- 
rious points on_ their 
shores are other large and _ well-appointed 
hostelries. The southern section of the Adi- 
rondacks is served by the D. & H. line, by 
way of Saratoga Springs, Riverside and 
North Creek. From Riverside, automobile 
stages convey passengers to Schroon Lake 
resorts, and there is good steamer service on 
the lake. An automobile stage also connects 
with trains from Brant Lake, and there is a 
two-horse stage to Chestertown also. From 
North Creek stages run to Indian Lake, Blue 
Mountain Lake and other interior moun- 


Grand View Hotel, the onsefha 
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tain resorts. This is a popular section of 
the Adirondacks. Here life stripped of 
wearying conventions becomes doubly enjoy- 
able. It is just the place for rest, recrea- 
tion and recuperation. Here one senses 
the freedom and_ exhilaration of the 
great forest. A tangle of wuuds threaded 
with scores of pure, spark- 
ling, navigable rivers and 
creeks; plentyof home- 
like, moderate-priced f 
hotels and boarding 
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Nature in her myriad forms ; 
a tonic, healthful atmosphere— 
all invite you to this section of the 

enchanting Adirondack reg‘on, so at- 
tractive and so dear to the lover of the 
great out-of-doors. These resorts are all 
pictured and described in “A Summer 
Paradise,” the 300-page guide published by 
the Delaware & Hudson Co. for gratuitous 
distribution. Six cents postage sent to the 
general passenger agent at Albany, New 
York, will bring you a copy. 


In New England 


The decision of President Taft to move 
himself and family and a part of his official 
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retinue to the North Shore of Massachusetts 
during the heated period of 1909 has sent a 
thrill of expectancy and pleasure through 
that corner of the republic known as New 
England, every square mile of which, by 
the way, appears to have been fashioned for 
the express purpose of affording rest, pleas- 
ure and renewed health to the vacation- 
seeking public. The present season at the 
multitudinous resorts scattered throughout 
New England undoubtedly wo::id have been 
an unusually successful one, even if the 
president had not decided to become a sum- 
mertime New Englander himself, for the 
annual tidal wave of tourist travel that sets 
in toward New England from the West and 
South around the first of July increases in 








MOUNT KINEO HOUSE 


volume and intrinsic value every year. It 
bids fair to be a record-breaking season 
everywhere throughout the diversified ter- 
ritory under discussion—mountains, lake 
country and seashore alike. In the last- 
named section, Beverly, Mass., the presi- 
dential summering-place, and the picturesque 
North Shore territory generally will vie 
with Bar Harbor, at the other end of the 
American Atlantic seacoast, as a_ national 
social center, and between these two ex- 
tremes attractive resorts, like Hampton, Rye, 
Newcastle (where the big Hotel Wentworth 
opens June 26, with unequaled facilities for 
golf, tennis, sailing, driving, bathing, etc., 
and accommodations for 500 guests), York, 
Old Orchard, Rockland Breakwater, Booth- 
bay and Camden, will come in for their full 
share of tourist patronage and advertising. 

Up in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire there will be another notable 
round of summer gaieties, extending from 





the first of July to the last of September, 
and the best of them, of course, will be 
those that are enjoyed out of doors. There 
is a possibility that the president will visit 
3retton Woods, the great social center of 
the mountain region, some time during his 
New England outing, and try the hazards 
of the incomparable golf course there. Golf- 
ing in the White Mountains, is an enjoy- 
ment that is worth all the time and money 
invested in a trip thither, and it supplements 
most admirably the delights of mountain- 
climbing, driving and riding for which the 
region is famous. The White Mountains, 
with their high altitude, bracing, germless 
air, their wonderful scenery, brilliant social 
life, interesting traditions and splendid hos- 
telries, are gradually coming to their own. 
Already the region supports one of the most 
costly and palatial mountain hotels in the 
world, which is obliged to turn away many 
would-be patrons every season, and the 
time is probably not far distant when it will 
have another such. There are twenty-five 
or thirty different resorts and centers in 
and around the White and Franconia Sys- 
tems, and from all of these large delegations 
daily converge on majestic Mt. Washington, 
to whose lofty summit they ascend by cog 
railway, and banquet upon the marvelous 
panorama spread beneath them—likewise on 
a good, old-fashioned New England lunch 
of baked beans and pie. Those who do 
not select the mountains or the seashore 
for their summer resting-place, pitch their 
tents upon the shores of one of the incom- 
parable lakes of New Hampshire, Maine or 
Vermont—Winnipesaukee, the paradise of 
the camper and the motor boat enthusiast ; 
Dublin Lake, the haunt of the cultured and 
literary set; Champlain, this summer to be 
the scene of the spectacular Champlain Ter- 
centenary celebration; Sunapee, Newfound, 
Memphremagog, Massawippi, Willoughby, 
Moosehead, the Rangeleys, Beigrade, Sebago 
—but the list of crystal loveliness is far too 
long to be enumerated here. 

Practically all of this wonderful vacation 
land is reached direct by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, and the advertising department of 
that enterprising road is right “onto its job” 
this season, with respect to adequate de- 
scriptive literature. “Outdoors in New Eng- 
land” and “Lake Winnipesaukee” are two 
of its new booklets that ought to be in the 
hands of every person who intends to take 
a vacation this summer, for they are works 
of art, and” will be a joy to the possessor 
as long as he retains them. The Boston & 
Maine is to provide unusually good trans- 
portation facilities this season, one of its 
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innovations being a through sleeping car 
trom New York to Weirs, on the shores of 
Lake Winnipesaukee (Maine’s biggest lake, 
with the Mount Kineo House—renowned 
above all of Maine’s hostelries—overlooking 
its shores). 

The Great Back Bay of Lake Cham- 
plain, dotted with many islands, and lying 
betweer the Green Mountains on the one 
side and the Adirondacks on the other, is, 
heyond question, one of the most beautiful 
sheets of water in the world. It covers an 
area of nearly 125 square miles and is sep- 
arated from the main lake by two large is- 
lands, North and South Hero. Here is the 
native home of the small-mouthed black 
bass, which at the proper season may be 
taken with hook and line in large quantities. 
St. Albans, Vt., on the Central Vermont 
Railway, is pleasantly located, nearly 400 
feet above Lake Champlain, assuring a cool 
and healthful climate and pure air. Five 
miles from St. Albans and only seventeen 
from the dooryard of our Canadian cousins, 
most charmingly situated on the shore of 
the bay, is Samson’s Lake View House, an 
ideal retreat, whether for sport or the recu- 
peration of overworked nerves, and most con- 
venient to fishing grounds of any spot east 
of the Alleghanies. This reg:on is com- 
paratively unknown to the summer tourist, 
being out of the beaten way and hidden 
from the view of those passing through the 
state on the railroad or from passengers on 
boats, because of the high hills, which near- 
ly surround the bay. The water near the 
shore in places is nearly 150 feet deep, and 
its prevailing winds are off the lake. In 
these waters small-mouth bass grows to the 
weight of four and five pounds, and there 
is an abundance of other game fish, such 
as wall-eyed pike, pickerel and perch. The 
Lake View House, and the Hotel Champlain 
at Maquam, afford most delightful summer 
homes. Modern in their equipment, no other 
hotels in Vermont offer equal attractions to 
those desiring rest and pleasurable recreation. 
Information concerning other points along 
the Central Vermont Railway can be ob- 
tained by addressing the General Passenger 
Agent at St. Albans, Vt. 


Canadian Resorts 


The Royal Muskoka and the Muskoka 
district are so well known that it seems 
useless to write about them. Muskoka is 
one of the oldest, as well as one of the best 
known, summering places among the many 
opene1 up by the Grand Trunk Railway 
svs mn. Everything, from the splendid 
trai you take at Buffalo, Detroit, Portland, 
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Boston, Montreal or Toronto, to the small 
fishing canoe which you take at the Royal 
docks, is first class. Splendid steamers ply 
between Muskoka Wharf and the many 
hotels that dot the shore. In summer the 
angler may amuse himself among the many 
beautiful islands, and in the autumn the 
followers of big game may find here rare, 
remunerative sport. There is also in sum- 
mer golf, tennis and other open-air amuse- 
ments, and, in the Highlands, there is al- 
ways fine, invigorating, bracing air, summer- 
scented, and freighted with the spice and 
perfume of the pines. Those who patronize 
the Muskoka Lakes in the Highlands of 
Ontario during the summer season will be 
glad to know that the Muskoka Navigation 
Company added to their fleet last year two 
fine, new, steel twin-screw steamers—the 
Sagamo, 152 feet long, with a carrying ca- 
pacity of 800 people, and the Cherokee, 125 
feet long, with a carrying capacity of 500 
people. The new boats are built after a 
design known as the day boat observation 
type, their deck space and cabins being so 
constructed as to afford passengers an op- 
portunity of seeing the scenery. from all 
sides. These steamers are fitted out in the 
most modern style, having a dining-room on 
the main deck which will accommodate 
ninety people. Every device known to modern 
marine construction adding to the safety and 
comfort of passengers has been embodied 
in their construction, including electric light- 
ing, steam steering gear, etc, and their 
water lines show a refinement that easily 
gives them a speed of sixteen miles per 
hour. The new steamer Sagamo will run 
in connection with the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way system’s service from Buffalo and To- 
ronto, which arrives at Muskoka Wharf early 
in the morning, and in the afternoon from 
Port Cockburn via Beaumaris, Fort Carling, 
Windemere, Royal Muskoka, Morinus, Mi- 
nett, Port Sandfield and the principal points 
on Lake Joseph, connecting with the other 
new steamer Cherokee at Port Carling to 
and from Bala and intermediate points, re- 
turning to Muskoka Wharf to connect with 
the southbound train. 

New Brunswick, one of the maritime 
provinces of Canada, possesses a wonderful 
charm and attractiveness during what is 
called the “heated term” elsewhere. There 
are many pleasant resorts along the Atlantic 
Coast, but nowhere exists a more delightful 
spot than St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, where 
the conditions in beauty of environment, 
salubrity of climate and healthfulness of lo- 
cality reach perfection. The site of St. 
Andrews-by-the-Sea bears the same rela- 
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tion to the Passamaquoddy Bay and St. 
Croix River that Newport News does to 
the waters of Hampton Roads and the 
James. Every form of recreation is obtain- 
able, the golf links being far famous. Those 
whos like boating can rent excellent yachts 
and boats, and the pollock fishing has to 
be tried to be appreciated. If the angler 
needs a change and wants to tackle the 
speckled trout, there are about twenty lakes 
within a radius of fifteen miles, where he 
may enjoy the best of fishing. The leading 
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the first continent that emerged from its 
waters in the days of creation. There is 
an amusement hall, gymnasium, billiard 
room, bowling alleys, dancing floor, stage for 
amateur theatricals, and on the grounds 
are lawns for quoits, croquet and _ tennis. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway’s hotels in 
the Rocky Mountains have a world-wide 
reputation. Those who can afford the time 
cannot possibly spend a finer outing than 
up among the mountains, where every 
breath inhaled forms a new store of life 
and vigor. At Banff, in Ai- 





berta, is situated the Banff 
















Springs Hotel. Our illustra- 
tion shows what a delightful 
situation it oécupies. Every 
facility is provided to enable 
the visitor to take in the va- 
rious advantages of the place. 
The best of fishing may be 
had with competent guides; 


A FEW OF ONTARIO’S CANOE TRIPS 


hotel is the Algonquin, under Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway management, whose high repu- 
tation in respect to comfort leaves nothing 
to be said on this point. The Inn, under 
the same management, is also to be recom- 
mended. Caledonia Springs, Ontario’s great 
watering place, is located near the Ottawa 
River, almost midway between Montreal and 
Ottawa, on the short line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway between those two cities. 
From the hotel can be seen the long stretches 
of the Ottawa River, one of the largest 
waterways of America, and the Laurentian 
Mountains, which scientists declare are the 
oldest of the world’s mountains, and formed 


horses can be obtained for driving or riding; 
Swiss guides are there to conduct those who 
desire mountain climbing, and every day can 
be spent in seeing some new and interesting 
scenery. Two and a half miles from Laggan 
Station, and thirty-four miles west of Banff, 
is situated a handsome chalet on the shores 
of Lake Louise, under the management of the 
Canadian Pacific. This is probably one of 
the most enchanting spots in the Rockies 
Eighteen miles further west is another of 
the Canadian Pacific’s mountain chalet ho- 
tels, the Mt. Stephen- House, which has 
been practically rebuilt, and has accommo- 
dation for 100 guests. This is the starting 
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point for those who desire to climb Mt. 
Stephen, 10,000 feet high. An experienced 
climber may make the round trip in eight 
hours from this hotel, and there are the 
fossil beds, the natural bridge three miles 
down the Kicking Horse River, and one 
mile below the bridge, though rare‘y visited, 
in an attractive canyon. Those who visit 
Field must not neglect to take the walk 
up the river to where the Yoho Valley 
joins the Kicking Horse Pass. Emerald 
Lake must also be visited either on foot or 
by carriage, and a night should be spent 
there, where comfortable quarters are pro- 
vided at a special chalet. The g‘timpses of 
the snowy peaks of the Emerald Range, of 
Mt. Fie!d, Mt. Burgess, the Ottertail Range 
and other great mountains, as seen across 
this charming sheet of water and through 
the magnificent forests, beggar description. 

The Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co. 
covers with its luxuriously appointed boats 
a stretch of 800 miles from Toronto to 
Lake Onrario, and down the picturesque St. 
Lawrence River to the Saguenay, which it 
ascends to Chicoutini and St. Alphonse. 
This river route is the most varied in 
scenery and the richest in historical asso- 
ciation on the entire American continent, 
passing as it does through the wonderful 
scenery of the Thousand Is'ands, the ex- 
citing descent of the rapids of the St. Law- 
rence, Quebec with its tradition and _his- 
tory of early warfare, and the forest-clad 
cliffs of the Saguenay. For the summer 
tourist every mile has its attractions, and 
it would be possible to locate for months at 
any of the little towns along the route with 
an assurance of finding surroundings rest- 
ful and perfectly satisfactory to the most 
critical. It would be impossible to enumer- 
ate in the space here available all of the 
various points which really deserve a special 
mention. Hotel Frontenac on Island Fronte- 
nac, one of the Thousand Islands, is among 
the largest of American resort hotels, con- 
taining 350 luxuriously furnished rooms and 
equipped with every modern improvement. 
The Thousand Islands afford exceeding de- 
light to lovers of the great outdoors with 
the wonderful purity of their waters and 
the numberless emerald isles of every form 
and size, separated by winding channels in- 
viting the yachtsman and canoeist to de- 
lightful cruises of exploration. Fishing in 
this region is unsurpassed, there being bass, 
mascalonge, pike, pickerel and practically 
all other species of game fish known to 
American anglers. The Thousand Island 
House, at Alexandria Bay, N. Y., is located 
in the midst of this most charming region, 
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BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 


and for delightful surroundings, luxurious 
appointments, and convenience to the best of 
fishing waters, is perhaps unequaled among 
the many delightful summer resorts of the 
western continent. Its fame has spread 
through the length- and breadth of the 
country and is still growing. It is con- 
ducted by O. G. Staples, who may be ad- 
dressed as above indicated. Leaving Quebec 
and passing the Island of Orleans, Montmo- 
rency Falls, Baie St. Paul and other points of 
more than usual interest, Murray Bay is 
reached, the location of the Manoir Riche- 
lieu, one of the most high class of modern 
summer resort hotels in America, overlook- 
ing the St. Lawrence and with the forest- 
clad heights of the Laurentian Mountains 
as a background. Still farther down ~the 
St. Lawrence, at the mouth of the Sague- 
nay, is the Tadousac Hotel, a most com- 
fortable, home-like resort, with accommoda- 
tions for 300 guests, open from June to 
September. Here was the first settlement 
and fur-trading post established by the 
French on the St. Lawrence, the ancient 
metropolis of Canada before one of the 
cities of to-day had sprung into existence. 
Here was erected Canada’s first church in 
1647, which still remains standing. The 
fishing is unexcelled and guests of the hotel 
are privileged to fish the trout preserve of 
the R. & O. Navigation Co., whose ex- 
clusive rights extend over six lakes some 
five miles from the hotel, where there is 
a large camp with attendant servants and 
boats. The daily boat from Tadousac as- 
cends the Saguenay, a most wonderful 
stream in the depths of a stupendous chasm 
cleft for sixty-five miles through a land- 
scape of mountains. Pamphlets descriptive 
of this marvelous St.. Lawrence region may 
be obtained by addressing Thomas Henry, 
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Traffic Manager, Richelieu & Ontario Navi- 
gation Co., Montreal, Canada. 


Western Resort Districts 


In previous months much has been said 
in this department concerning Minnesota’s 
beautiful lake park region with its attrac- 
tions for the hunter and the angler, its 
lovely scenery and delightful climate. At 
present, in writing for the information of 
summer resort seekers,. it is only necessary 
to say that no more attractive country awaits 
them than that in northern Minnesota. This 
region is easily accessible from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis or Duluth over the Great North- 
ern Railway, and many commodious and 
comfortable resort hotels will be found 
among its hundreds of beautiful lakes. 
Bemidji has long been known as offering 
most desirable attractions to the summer 
visitor who has a love for beaut*ful scenery, 
angling and aquatic sports. There are sev- 
eral lakes in the immediate vicinity, and the 
Mississippi River in its stretches of wonder- 
ful beauty northward toward Lake Itasca 
affords many opportunities for boating and 
exploring parties. At Lake Minnetonka, 
Cass Lake, Alexandria, Osakis, Park Rapids 
and other points in this region there are com- 
fortable and commodious hotels, perfectly 
equipped for the entertainment of the sum- 
mer visitor, and at all these points the angler 
will find satisfactory sport. Westward 
along the Great Northern, beyond the 
broad, prairie stretch of North Dakota, lie 
the wonderful mountain regions of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington. There will be much 
westward travel this summer because of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition in Seattle, 
and visitors to the Pacific Coast will have 
opportunity to stop off en route to gain a 
brief acquaintance with the beauty spots 
of these Western States. At St. Mary’s 
Lakes or in the Lake McDonald country, 
with its wonderful mountains and glaciers, 
in the Kootenais or in the scores of other 
localities along this line, there will be found 
delightful locations for spending a week or 
a month of the summer. Usually there are 
good hotels at the towns of any size, no- 
tably at Scenic Hot Springs in the Cascades, 
where there are accommodations for up- 
wards of 100 guests; and at Hayden Lake, 
Idaho, which has Bozanta Tavern, erected 
in 1907, one of the best and finest equipped 
hostelries of the Northwest. Hayden Lake 
is 2,240 feet above sea level, and is almost 
entirely surrounded by the Coeur d’Alene 
National Reserve. There is excellent fish- 
ing in the lake, and it is not far to plenty 
of game in the hunting season. 


The time has been when the good people 
of the Central West rarely traveled far 
from their farms and shops in quest of sum- 
mer resorts, but now each season there are 
thousands who journey from Chicago and 
its sister cities, and even from the smaller 
villages and the farmhouses and factories 
surrounding them, to the East, West and 
North in quest of new surroundings, rest 
and recreation. The radiating lines of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway offer to 
this summer travel a multiplicity of attrac- 
tive points—in the lake regions of Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Minnesota, the mountains 
of Colorado, Wyoming and Utah, and the 
wonderful Land of the Setting Sun, which 
lies beyond the Rockies. Wisconsin has 
many noted resorts. Among them are Lakes 
Mendota, Pewaukee, Koshkonong, Winne- 
bago, and scores of other beautiful bodies 
of water hedged in by the verdant forests. 
It is not intended in this month’s talk to 
speak at length upon the attractions of any 
point as regards hunting and fishing pos- 
sibilities, but it may be said that, wherever 
you find a summer hotel in either of the 
trio of Northern States, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin or Minnesota, you will there find oppor- 
tunities for excellent fishing, as well as 
unsurpassed facilities for aquatic sports. It 
seems to be a matter of the fish and game 
belonging with the beautiful scenery of 
waters and forests. In the upper peninsula 
ef Michigan we find Hancock, Houghton, 
Marquette, Ontonagon, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Isle Royale, Munising, and many other 
points equally desirable, while among the 
Minnesota resorts there are Taylor’s Falls 
at the Dalles of the St. Croix River, White 
Bear Lake, Winona, Osakis, Lake Minne- 
tonka, Chisago City, Alexandria and Fergus 
Falls. At all of these resorts accommoda- 
tions are found in the way of hotels where 
the fare is wholesome and prices reason- 
able, where boats can be rented and reliable 
guides secured in case visitors desire a 
camping expedition to the woods. 

If the amateur photographer should spend 
all the remaining summers of his life about 
The Dells of the Wisconsin River, he could 
not begin to secure photographs of half the 
points worthy of focusing upon his ground 
glass. It is a region of splendid, barbaric 
beauty, robed in the richest colors with which 
Nature decks her favorites. Throughout 
The Dells the riot of color displayed by rocks 
and cliffs and their delicate draperies of 
ferns and vines would alone charm and 
enchant the spectator; but the ever-changing 
panorama of rocky shapes, of slender towers 
and stately monoliths, massive buttresses 
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and frowning bastions, dazzle the eye and 
outstrip the imagination. This region, beau- 
tiful as it is, is but one of many possessing 
remarkable attractions reached over the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. The 
Dells are reached by steamer from Kilbourne 
City, where there will be found a dozen or 
more well-appointed hotels capable of ac- 
commodating from twenty to 100 guests each. 
The Dells, while remarkable for wildness 
of scenery, are in no respect out of the 
world or difficult of access; but for those 
who prefer the surroundings of grand forest 
and placid lakes, The Dells have an im- 
portant rival in Oconomowoc Lake, much 
nearer the cities of Milwaukee and Chicago, 
and for ‘this reason, perhaps, better known 
to summer resort seekers in general. Prop- 
erly speaking, the Oconomowoc country 
holds a chain of lakes, each in itself suf- 
ficiently attractive to satisfy the man or 
woman who is looking for a beauty spot in 
which to find rest and enjoyment during 
the heated months. Scores of beautiful 
summer homes cluster about the shores of 
these lakes, and the hotel accommodations 
are of so high a standard that the choicest 
patronage is attracted. Lake Geneva is still 
c'oser to the cities, and millions of dollars 
have been expended in the building of man- 
sions overlooking its shores. Recently 
some $50,000 has been subscribed to build 
a handsome boulevard circling the entire 
lake, a distance of twenty-four miles. Here 
there are wonderful bathing beaches, scores 
of well-kept parks and pretentious villas, 
while summer camps and colonies are found 
at every especially desirable point. There 
are, of course, many hotels, the rates of 
which are usually moderate. Delevan Lake, 
only two hours from Chicago, also offers 
facilities for hotel and cottage life among 
surroundings of which the summer guest 
never tires. Steamers ply the lake and hun- 
dreds of visitors find recreation in making 
the rounds of the lake ports on their decks. 
Other well-known resort points on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul are Elkhart and 
Pewaukee Lakes, and the Tomahawk, Mi- 
nocqua and Star Lake countries farther 
north.. Excellent hotels are numerous in 
this region, and of beautiful lakes and 
streams there are almost countless numbers. 
Lake Minnetonka, the magnificent, is in 
Minnesota, eighteen miles from Minneapolis, 
438 miles from Chicago. It is a favorite 
retreat for the people of these Western 
States, and is regularly visited by hundreds 
of families from points far more distant. 
The lake has 350 miles of shore line, and 
is girdled by the lines of two railroads. 


Consequently, as may be expected, the most 
sightly locations have been selected by sum- 
mer colonists for the erection of fine hotels 
and cottages with every degree of comfort 
and elegance. Still there are adjacent 
stretches of wilderness for those who prefer 
the woods to the close-cropped hotel lawn. 
In fact, it is a region for people of all tastes 
and inclinations. Just across the dividing 
line separating Minnesota and Iowa lie 
Spirit Lake and Okoboji Lake, in the last 
mentioned state, drawing travel from an 
immense agricultural area. The popularity 
of these Iowa lakes is of a character and 
extent to excite the envy of many a resort 
located nearer a great metropolis. The 
elevation of the Okoboji country is almost 
1,700 feet above sea level, insuring purity 
of atmosphere and a most delightful summer 
climate. Several steamers and fleets of swift 
launches skim these waters, and there are 
many e’egant and commodious inns, lodges 
and hotels at the principal points along their 
shores, such as Okoboji Beach, Arnold’s 
Beach, Egralharve and Manhattan Beaches. 
At other points there are summer colonies 
of campers and cottagers, and in reality the 
number of people who visit these lakes an- 
nually can hardly be appreciated sntil the 
opportunity has been enjoyed to observe 
them in the midst of their happiness. 

In Colorado, along the Rock Island lines, 
there are many points of interest well de- 
serving a visit. At some of these there are 
villages which are almost exclusively hotel 
communities built up because of the tourist 
travel. Manitou is a notable example of 
this, and the hotels there, as at Colorado 
Springs and other points, rank high in ex- 
cellence. Special attention has a'so been 
given to meet the demand for cottages, 
preferred by many visitors to hotel accom- 
modations. West of Manitou, up Ute Pass, 
lie a number of attractive resorts, including 
Cascade Cafion, Green Mountain Falls and 
Manitou Park. Well worth visiting is the 
Egeria Park country. The San Luis Park 
is also a favorite resort for tourists, and, 
in fact, throughout the state there will be 
found picturesque little villages snuggled 
down in romantic valleys among the moun- 
tains, surrounded by scenery such as will 
appeal to the hearts of all who are accus- 
tomed to the tamer scenery of the East. The 
possibilities of Colorado from the tourist 
standpoint are beyond calculation. The state 
has 300 beautiful lakes, scores of rivers, hun- 
dreds of smaller streams, wonderful mineral 
springs, forty-two snow-capped mountain 
peaks, each over 1,400 feet high, almost 
continual sunshine through the year, an 
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equable temperature, a _ health-giving and 
strength-renewing climate. In every way, 
it is a desirable region to visit if one de- 
sires to find enjoyment and benefit com- 
bined. 

In the country west of the Missouri River 
there are thousands who can more easily 
secure their summer taste of sa't water by 
journeying to the northern Pacific Coast, 
where there are many most delightful lo- 
calities which of recent years have become 
noted as resorts for the sportsman and 
summer tourist, and where there may be 
found .hotels easily comparable to the best 
of those in the East. There are many others 
with less commodious accommodations for 
visitors, where the beauty of scenery and 
general desirability of surroundings more 
than compensate for the lack of luxurious 
housing. For instance, Lake Kachess, Wash., 
is one of those nestling, cuddling sheets of 
water among the mountains that, once seen, 
gives one no rest until it is visited again. 
And seeing it again, the pull becomes all 
the harder, the unrest all the greater. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the wild moun- 
tain grandeur and at the same time the 
simplicity of this little body of water. For 
years thousands of travelers have passed 
almost within sight of it, without the least 
suspicion of its existence. Leaving the 
Northern Pacific Railway at Easton, Wash., 
a sma'l station on the eastern slope of the 
Cascade Mountains, about ninety miles east 
of Tacoma and Seattle, a ride of three and 
a half miles brings us to the foot of the 
lake. The general elevation is a little over 
2,200 feet above the sea. The Cascade 
range rises in high, tremendous _ slopes 
above, most of it heavily covered with tim- 
ber, but with numerous crags and bald 
rocks projecting above the general crest line, 
and with here and there a massive cliff 
breaking the monotony of the great mass 
of timbered surface visib'e. Kachess Lodge, 
owned by J. W. Gale—post-office, Easton— 
is very attractively situated on the south 
shore of the lake five miles from the lower 
boat landing. The lake lies in front of it, 
the mountains rise back of it, a little stream 
flows alongside of it, and the great trees 
grow all about it. Besides the lodge proper, 
there are many nice tent rooms among the 
trees for those who prefer them. Fish are 
abundant in the lake and streams, and dur- 
ing the season there is fair hunting on the 
mountains for deer and wi!d goats. In the 
fall the duck hunting is good. On the south- 
ern and western slopes of Rainier, also 
known as Mount Tacoma, lie Paradise Park 
and Indian Henry’s Hunting Ground, about 
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6,000 feet above sea level; the climate mild 
and balmy, and the atmosphere abso!utely 
pure and invigorating. The scenic features 
are rare, indeed, combining wild mountain 
crags, glaciers and defiles with parks and 
va'leys where climbing and _ pedestrianism 
and horseback riding are easy. Tacoma is 
the point of departure for Paradise Park, 
the Tacoma Eastern Railroad extending from 
Tacoma to Ashford, a distance of fifty-five 
miles, whence a good wagon road and stage 
line provide means of conveyance to Long- 
mire Springs, fourteen miles distant, at the 
base of the mountain. The old Longmire 
Hotel, of logs, is still kept open for guests, 
but the Rainier National Park Inn is a new 
and modern hotel. In Paradise Park, at the 
Camp of the Clouds, a fair tent hotel is 
maintained during the season for those who 
wish such accommodations. The new inn 
forms a most advantageous place from 
which to radiate in all directions throughout 
the locality. It is a large, well-appointed 
hotel on the European plan. A supply of 
guides and riding and pack animals is pro- 
vided for those who incline to explore the 
mountain on horseback instead of afoot. 
North of Gray’s Harbor, beyond Hoquiam 
and south of the Quinaielt Indian reserva- 
tion, are Pacific, Sunset and Moclips 
Beaches, Wash., so near together as to con- 
stitute a series of very attractive beaches. 
The seashore for miles at this point is 
smooth and clean. The surf bathing is 
superb; the climate mild and balmy, both 
summer and winter. There are several ho- 
tels at these beaches, all new and satisfac- 
tory. They are situated either right on the 
beach or on the low bluffs just back of them, 
and in all cases afford fine, unobstructed 
ocean views, and are but short distances 
from the water. These hotels are an out- 
growth of a logical situation. The rapid 
increase of population on the northern Pa- 
cific Coast has created a demand for ocean 
bathing resorts, and with such superb 
beaches as are found here it was only a 
question of railway extension when the ho- 
tels would follow. Two or three years ago 
the Northern Pacific Railway extended its 
Puget Sound and Gray’s Harbor branch 
to Moclips, and these beaches have been a 
feature of the coast since then. 

A'ong in the “sixties” when trans-continen- 
tal railroad building was hardly so fashion- 
able as it has since become, the Union Pacific 
stretched its line westward beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, and searching out easy passways 
across the Rocky Mountains, the Cascades 
and other natural barriers, contrived to run 
its tracks along many beautiful little Western 
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streams and through the heart of much 
lovely scenery. Following along in its wake 
have come the farmer, miner and lumber- 
man, and, as a matter of course, the hunter 
and fisherman, and later the summer resort 
keeper discovered many of the more beau- 
tifu! spots on or adjacent to the line; and in 
consequence, when the people of the trans- 
Mississippi states desire to find some pretty 
and restful spot wherein to spend a few 
weeks of leisure, such places are ready pre- 
pared for them. When mention is made 
of Western resorts for the summer tourist 
or pleasure seeker one is apt to think of 
Yeliowstone National Park; but, while here 
is, perhaps, the greatest playground in 
America, it is only one of many thousands. 
The Union Pacific is issuing a pamphlet 
enumerating the resorts along its line, which 
would do away with such an erroneous idea 
as the above. There are desirab'e summer 
resting places on the broad prairies of Ne- 
braska, among the foothills and mountains 
of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho and 
the states lying still westward to the Pacific 
Coast. Of Eastern visitors they have many 
annua'ly, and the summer vacationists of 
the West should have as thorough an ac- 
quaintance with them. Trout fishing may be 
enjoyed in all parts of Wyoming. The Snake, 
North Platte, Laramie and Big Horn Rivers 
furnish the best of fishing, while their small 
tributaries are filled with brook trout. Under 
the direction of the fish commissioner over 
ten million trout fry have been distributed in 
the waters of the state, and almost every 
stream has been stocked. Rainbow trout weigh- 
ing thirteen pounds have been taken in the 
North Platte, and many of eleven and twelve 
pounds. The lakes on the western s'ope, 
especially Ten Sleep Lakes, are fished compar- 
at'vely litt'e. and big trout are abundant. 
Duck shooting is good in Wyoming as soon as 
the ice leaves the lower streams, and on the 
fall m'gration the waterfowi stop in mil'ions. 
Grouse—sharp-tail and sage hen—are abun- 
dant and afford good sport after the law is 
out,in July. In arranging for a camping trip in 
this state it will be best for you to get to- 
gether your equipment and ship it by frieght 
at least ten days before your own start. At 
any of the towns men with teams can be en- 
gaged to take you to your camping ground, 
and then return for you at a stated time. 
This is cheaper than to engage he!p for the 
entire time of your stay, though this is, of 
course, necessary if you intend moving from 
place to place. 
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TAHOE TAVERN 


Picture a lake over a mile above sea 
level, twenty-three miles long, thirteen miles 
wide and 2,000 feet deep, surrounded by 
snow-capped mountains, rising in rugged 
grandeur 4,000 feet from its water’s edge 
and with magnificent pines, firs and spruce 
circling on its shores, and you will have a 
general idea of Lake Tahoe, acknowledged 
by noted travelers to be in many respects 
the most beautiful lake in the world. The 
time has been when it was rather difficult 
to reach Lake Tahoe from the confines of 
civilization, but with the general construc- 
tion of railroads this is now easy. It is 
but one night’s ride from San Francisco 
over the Southern Pacific-Ogden route. 
Travelers from the East can secure a ten- 
days’ stop-over at Truckee, from which 
point the trains of the Lake Tahoe Rail- 
way & Transportation Co. will land you at 
Tahoe Tavern after an hour’s ride. The 
tavern itse’f is set in a primeval forest with 
the magnificent sweep of the lake in front. 
It is a long. rambling structure, in outward 
appearance built for the mountains, but the 
interior supplies all modern conveniences 
for the comfort of its guests. Four hundred 
and fifty guests are accommodated here, and 
the tavern is open from May 15 to October 
15 of each year. A steamer plies the lake, 
launches and other small craft are always 
obtainable, and there are gentle saddle 
horses, carriages, etc., ready at hand, to- 
gether with competent guides for those who 
care to make long or short excursions into 
the adjoining mountains. A beautifully il- 
lustrated. descriptive pamphlet can be had 
by addressing the manager of the Tahoe 
Tavern, Tahoe, Cal. 
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MASCALONGE ON LIGHT TACKLE 

AT Last the 15th day of June arrived and 
our anxiously and impatiently awaited fish- 
ing season was on. Many a winter day had 
been spent overhauling tackle in joyful an- 
ticipation of this very day; so you may rest 
assured that when everything was laid out 
on the night of the 14th, in readiness for 
the morrow, it was in the best of shape. 

While the river was not in the best of 
shape, the water being rather cloudy, our 
expectations ran high and a fair catch was 
anticipated. But, alas! when I returned 
home that night, after a long, hard day’s 
fishing, just one bass accompanied me, and 
that a rather small one. The next ten days 
were a repetition of the first, and as no 
one was taking any bass, I decided to post- 
pone my next trip until things were more 
propitious. 

On the 20th I received a great shock, for 
what did I see but a man carrying a string 
of bass that fairly made my eyes pop out! 
Eleven of them! All fine big fellows—a 
story without words, of hard battles fought 
and won. 

“Wh-where did you get them?” 

“Tn the lake.” 

“A-any left?” 

“Sure. Biting fine.” 

“What bait?” 

“Minnows.” 

I learned further that the fishermen were 
few and a good catch could be expected, 
for my informant had taken twenty-four, 
running from three-quarters to three pounds, 
in two mornings’ fishing. 

“Tf you are going up,” were his final in- 
structions, “get a bucket of nice, big chubs, 
for they will not bite on anything else.” 

I wished to go on the morrow. As it was 
too late to get minnows, and it would be 
very inconvenient to carry them so far, even 
if we had them, I decided to get busy with 





the telephone. “Yes, I will have minnows 
for you at 3 o'clock to-morrow,” was the 
cheering news | got from a man who lived 
in the village on the lake. In addition to 
my bait rod, I took some artificial minnows 
and a five-foot lancewood casting rod, just 
to be on the safe side, and it was a good 
thing I did. 

It was nearly 3 o’clock the next afternoon 
when B. and I arrived at the lake, and, after 
getting a dozen minnows—all to be had— 
we were soon on the lake trying to lure the 
gamy bass to our stringer. After a couple 
of hours’ fishing the rosy stories I had heard 
began to fade from my memory, for fish 
where we would, not a sign of a strike did 
we get, and it was about 7: 30 o’clock when 
I took off my live bait and announced my 
intention of giving the wooden minnow a 
trial, though I confess I had very little hope 
of retrieving the day. B. followed suit, and 
in a few minutes we were “shooting” out our 
baits. 

Luck changed, the spell was broken, and 
our spirits leaped from the lowest depths to 
the fisherman’s seventh heaven, for inside 
of five minutes B. had brought a _ three- 
pounder to my net, and before I got a strike 
he had added another beauty to the string- 
er. Then my turn came, though it was not 
in the same class with the others. As it 
was getting rather dark by this time, and as 
I have never been very enthusiastic about 
night-fishing, we decided to stop; but some- 
thing prompted me to first make a_triai 
with a big floating bait which I had in my 
box. 

Splash! Whis-s-2!! Like a flash my bait 
disappeared; then in the rapidly failing light 
I saw a mascalonge break water, and I 
knew I had hooked a big one. If one could 
but describe the multiplicity of emotions ex 
perienced on such an occasion! They are 
much the same with every strike, except that 
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the larger the fish the more predominant is 
the fear that he will escape. Have you ever 
taken a large ’longe on a five-foot, five-ounce 
casting rod and a No. § bass line? If you 
have, you can realize what royal sport I had 
with that fish. If you have not, you do not 
know what you have missed, for I can assure 
you that the next few minutes were very full 
of action. The little rod bent to nearly a 
half-circle and the light bass line hummed 
like a violin string as it cut through the 
water. Deep down he went, and there he 
sulked until the continued strain on the hook 
in his jaw roused him to action again. Up 
close to the boat, away again, then back 
once more! This was repeated an indefinite 
number of times. I was standing in the bow 
of the boat with B. in the stern, and during 
those exciting moments he shouted a con- 
tinuous string of directions, assuring me I 
would lose the ’longe if I did not do this or 
that. Finally I brought him to the side of 
the boat, and right at that moment came the 
thought “How will we ever get him in?”— 
for we had no gaff and our bass net was 
not nearly large enough. B. tried to get the 
small net under him and throw him into the 
boat, and, as a result, we very nearly lost 
him. Again I brought him up to the boat, 
head on, and this time, before I could realize 
what had been done, B., leaning far out, had 
slipped his hands under the gills and in an- 


other moment the ’longe was safe in the 


boat. 

What mattered it if a couple of fingers 
were scratched and bleeding? What did we 
care if the bass had not been biting as brisk- 
ly as we expected? When we examined the 
bait we marveled, for, of the two gangs of 
three hooks each, only one hook had a point 
and barb, and that one was hooked through 
the upper lip of the fish! That bait was 
made for bass, not for ‘longe; so I think I 
was very fortunate to have one hook stand 
the strain. 

By this time it was very dark. We were 
both tired and hungry, so we pulled in and 
went to the little country hotel, where, sur- 
rounded by an admiring crowd, the ‘longe 
was found to weigh fourteen pounds and 
measure thirty-seven inches in length. The 
next morning we fished a short while he- 
fore train time and succeeded in landing two 
nice bass. For such is the way of the bass! 
His caprices are beyond explanation. One 
day they take the live minnow as soon as 
it is offered and will pay no attention what- 
ever to an artificial bait. The next day the 
fellow with the wooden minnow gets them 
all! 


Greenville, Pa. Linnea Esca. 


THE BAIT QUESTION. 

I HAvE been greatly interested in the vari- 
ous opinions on the Live versus Artificial 
Bait question, as expressed in the pages of 
Fretp AND STREAM. Though not professing 
to be expert in the use of either type of bait, 
still I may offer my own opinion, which is 
based upon observation during the years I 
have pursued this greatest and most fasci- 
rating of all sports. Reared on the banks of 
one of the finest bass streams in Tennessee, 
I began fishing early, and my enthusiasm in- 
creased as the years rolled on. Live bait, 
such as minnows, grasshoppers, crickets, 
angleworms, etc., was all that I used or 
wanted to use during my early years as a 
fisherman. Such bait will serve me as well 
to-day, at certain seasons and when the 
water is just right. But for stream fishing 
give me a nine-foot split-bamboo fly-rod, 
tapered enameled line and_ six-foot gut 
leader, a Hildebrandt spinner with a buck- 
tail or Coachman fly for early morning or 
late afternoon fishing, changing to a Montreal 
or Oneida fly in the middle of the day. And 
if such a combination can’t take black bass, 
nothing else will, according to my way of 
thinking." Where bass are plentiful they will 
fight for the Hildebrandt, and rainbow trout 
also take it readily. Of course, the more 
proficient one is in casting and working the 
spinner, the greater will be his catch. 

You can fish practically the entire season 
with artificial bait, and when the notion 
strikes you, all you have to do is to pack 
your tackle and go. There’s no seining for 
minnows, or chasing yourself nearly to 
death after grasshoppers, or digging up a 
half-acre of ground, getting barely enough 
fishworms for a half-day’s fishing. 

Rome, Ga. S. L. Graham. 





An honest angler, who has for twelve 
years been a constant reader of Fretp AnD 
SrrEAM, would like to add his own experi- 
ence and deductions to the much that you 
have published concerning the comparative 
merits of live and artificial baits. Regularly 
for eleven summers I have visited the finest 
fishing waters in America for small-mouth 
black bass—Lake Kappeekog, Ontario. I! 
have seen hundreds of fishermen with all 
sorts of lures, but have been unable to find 
one individual who was able to take with 
artificial bait of any kind nearly so many 
fish as those who used live frogs and min- 
nows or pieces of skinned fish. All anglers 
must agree that black bass prefer live bait, 
and especially such creatures as live and 
flourish in bass waters. Again, many times 
bass will strike at other fish because they 
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resent the intrusion upon their own favor- 
ite nooks, not always because they are hun- 
gry. Often when we have run our boat on 
shore and one of our party has left his 
baited hook in the water, on returning a 
good-sized bass would be found securely 
hooked; but no artificial bait ever made 
would attract a fish under such conditions. 

I believe that under certain circumstances 
certain artificial baits will catch bass. But it 
seems to me that a true angler, who fishes 
for sport and not to kill and waste, will use 
the natural means to an end by choosing live 
bait. In Lake Erie last summer we tried 
three kinds of artificial baits for two hours 
—where there were bass—without so much 
as a touch: then we put on a live minnow 
and in three minutes had hooked and se- 
cured a good-sized bass. And we had the 
pleasure of knowing that we had hit upon 
the right kind of bait, since three bass struck 
at the minnow at one time. We saw them. 
And the same rule applies to trout. Last 
week, when conditions were as unfavorable 
as they could be—cold, strong winds and too 
much water—we caught forty-two trout in 
Wyoming County streams that are “fished to 
death,” using only live bait. “The bigger 
the bait the bigger the trout.” We had 
“night crawlers” that would average seven 
inches long. 

I believe that a true sportsman is willing to 
give the fish a chance.‘ With live bait he 
does this. But with any kind of artificial 
bait, if the fish is not hooked in the mouth 
he is caught in the body and rendered help- 
less. If for no other reason than this, I am 
for live bait. Will R. Smith. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. 





From recent letters in the Sportsman’s 
World it appears that the user of artificial 
baits is trying to rub it in a little on his 
brother angler who depends upon live bait. 
I do not approve of this, for the proper use 
of live bait has nothing about it to be con- 
demned. There are lots of occasions wher 
there is little choice between the live and the 
artificial; it all depends upon conditions. Ask 
the most prominent anglers in America to- 
day and you will find that most of them par- 
ticipate in both forms of angling as condi- 
tions require. I may say that I have been 
devoted to angling since boyhood, and for- 
tunate enough to have leisure in the angling 
season. Accordingly I have fished from St. 
John to the mouth of the Rio Grande, as 
well as in the various lakes and streams of 
the Middle West. I do not measure a day’s 
sport or success by the number of fish in my 
creel, which, unfortunately, seems the stand- 
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ard of a great many fishermen to-day. As 
long as trout will rise to the fly, I am quite 
willing to admit that fly-fishing is the proper 
as well as the highest type of angling, and it 
yields the most sport; but in the event that 
season, weather or other conditions prevent 
the successful use of flies, I believe there are 
but few anglers opposed to using bait. As with 
trout, so it is with bass. In different sec- 
tions of the country I have found that at cer- 
tain seasons a spoon or artificial minnow 
would bring results, whereas a month or 
even a week previous I could do nothing 
with either. At other times on the same 
day either live or artificial baits would give 
the same results. Here in the South live 
bait is more generally used, but you wili 
find—which I think is to the credit of South- 
erners—that but a single hook is employed 
for almost all fishing. I want to say right 
here that, in my opinion, no true angler ever 
used a bait with from twelve to eighteen 
hooks attached. Here’s to the State of New 
Jersey for a law preventing the use of such 
baits! I hope it will not be long before other 
states fall in line with more vigorous laws 
for the protection of their game fish. At 
present there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment. As I said before, I use both live and 
artificial baits and can see no just reason for 
one form or the other being classed as un- 
sportsmanlike when properly used; but when 
it comes down to the caster of an artificial 
bait with a dozen or more hooks, calling the 
other a “plunker,” I can only say he is 
either boosting a certain bait or his angling 
experience has been confined to his imme- 
diate vicinity, where, perhaps, artificial bait 
is made. I am not against the use of the 
right kind of artificial bait; that is, those 
which I believe to be any of the fly baits and 
others having not over three or four single 
hooks. 

Now, my brother anglers, if you will give 
both sorts of bait a fair trial in the right 
way, you will find you can use both to good 
advantage, have good fun, and not be a 
“plunker,” no matter what the other fellow 
may say. If anglers would try to confine 
themselves to the single hook and fairly light 
tackle, and not always want an over-full 
creel, I think they would get a'ong well to- 
gether, even on the same lake or stream. 

Houston, Tex. E. H. Aurich. 





[The trend of the controversy is noticeably 
drifting from the original question, which re- 
lated solely to the comparative efficacy of 
live and artificial baits, and especially surface 
baits. Whether the use of hooks in gangs 
is sportsmanlike or the reverse, is properly a 
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side issue, but our contributors have their 
individual views on this subject as on others, 
and all will agree that they should be priv- 
ileged to express them.] 





SurFACE fishing for bass has been a fad 
with me for about fourteen years, if I re- 
member rightly. I originally used an oblong 
piece of pork, about 1% inches long by 1 inch 
wide and slightly less in thickness; through 
the front end was run some 
red yarn, and the bait hung 
on a weedless hook. It oc- 
curred to me that felt wings 
would make the bait ride the 
water better and steady it in 
the air. I tried this im- 
provement and found it suc- 
cessful. The felt wings 
found immediate favor with 
our local fishermen. But 
while the pork chunk is a 
fine bait, it was found that 
a good many fish struck 
short and were not hooked, 
and there was the additional ( 
objection that the pork was 
greasy and disagreeable to 
handle, and rusted every- 
thing in the  tackle-box. 
I looked about for some- 
thing to take its place, and, 
not finding ‘it, proceeded to 
make a bait of my own, add- 
ing a hook in the rear to get 
the short-strikers, and fur- 
ther elaborating the bait by 
the addition of red feathers. 
I found I had a lure that 
would go through any kind 
of weeds without a guard 
on the hook, was more at- 
tractive and a better killer 
than the old pork chunk, 
and clean to handle; and it 
saved the necessity of cut- 
ting new chunks of pork 
every time one went fishing. 
It was a considerable job to 
cut a lot of them just the 
right shape, and if not cut CIAL 
right they would not throw 
spray, but plow along clumsily and frequently 
turn over. This artificial and improved pork 
chunk is what is now known as the Coaxer 
surface bait. It does not belie its name, for 
110 more attractive bait was ever tied to a 
line. While not so sure a killer as one 
trimmed with a dozen hooks, it will get more 
fish in a day’s fishing than any other known 
bait, either natural or artificial, because you 





















46-INCH 25-POUND PICKEREL 
TAKEN WITH AN ARTIFI- 
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can fish in the weeds where the fish are’ feed- 
ing. It seldom catches an under-sized bass, 
perch or other small fish. The single hook 
makes it the most humane bait on the mar- 
ket—a point now being more and more ap- 
preciated by sportsmen. The new “X” style 
has a detachable double hook on the bottom, 
to adapt it to the ideas of those who consider 
a multiplicity of hooks essential. The main 
reason for its killing qualities is the extremely 
short portion of the lure 
not protected. The bait 
proper is less than two 
inches long, the feathers 
making up the balance, and 
a fair-sized bass can scarcely 
strike the bait without get- 
ting the hook. 

I claim for the “X” style 
Coaxer surface bait that it 
is the best all-around effec- 
tive and satisfactory bait in 
the world, and I stand 
ready to enter a _ contest 
covering three days’ fishing 
' from the same boat, each 

contestant to fish the ground 
WN t half the time, and 
no man or kind 
of bait barred. I 
am willing to go 
to any lake within 
300 miles of Chicago which 
is unknown to both parties. 
As bait casting is the most 
popular style of fishing for 
pleasure, the general utility 
of the baits should be 
shown, the contest being 
decided by points of merit 
and demerit. For instance, 
points should be allowed 
for a clean catch of bass of 
legal size, and there should 
be demerit marks for catch- 
ing undersized bass, perch, 
bluegills, etc. Strikes should 
be allowed 1 point as against 
3 points for a bass caught. 
A “gaffed” fish—hooked 
BAIT, accidentally outside the 
mouth—should earn a de- 

merit, and an undersized fish injured badly 
enough to kill it should offset the taking of 
a good fish. The contest should be pulled 
off prior to July 15, 1909, I to confine myself 
to the “X” Coaxer, barring no man or bait, 
or variety of baits. Fishing to be in a lake 
that has a fair amount of reeds and lilies. 
I am sending you a photograph of the 
largest pickerel ever caught with hook and 
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line—-or any other way—in the State of In- 
diana; also that of its captor, H. Cory of 
Syracuse, Ind. The fish was forty-six inches 
long, weighed twenty-five pounds, and was 
taken, after a long fight, on a Coaxer under- 
water bait. It was a beautiful specimen of 
its kind, and showed no mark of the battle 
except where the hook caught in the lip. The 
fish is now in the hands of a Chicago taxi- 
dermist, and will be placed on exhibition as 
an example of the fish that can be taken on 
artificial baits. 


Chicago, III. W. J. Jamison. 





MICHIGAN GRAYLING 

In oNE of his articles last summer Louis 
Rhead says that grayling are plentiful in the 
Au Sable, Manistee and other large Michigan 
streams, and I presume he will be glad to have 
me correct any wrong impression given. Last 
season I was trout fishing a number of times 
on tie North Branch of the Au Sable, and 
became acquainted with quite a few local and 
non-resident fishermen who knew the fly 
fishing waters of lower Michigan. I talked 
with them particularly regarding grayling 
fishing, and their accounts seemed all to 
agree—to the effect that grayling in the Au 
Sable are extinct. It has been several years 
sitice the last one was caught in that stream, 
and it is a rare occurrence for a grayling to 
be caught in the Manistee, at least in the 
upper portion where they used to be numer- 
ous. It would seem there are still a few 
grayling caught in the Black, Pigeon and 
Sturgeon Rivers, but if my information 1s 
correct, they are far from being numerous. 

I had quite a talk with Mr. Douglass of 
Lovells, on the north branch of the Au Sable, 
who is a fly-fisherman and an old resident. 
He told me that fifteen to eighteen years ago 
there were even more grayling in the Au 
Sable than there are now trout, and I can 
affirm to the fact that the north branch is lit- 
erally alive with the “speckled beauties,” with 
many rainbows and a scattering few brown 
trout. Mr. Douglass says that it is more 
than three years since he has even heard of 
a grayling being caught in that stream. It is 
generally believed that the “logging” of this 
river caused the disappearance of the gray- 
ling, but he expressed the positive belief that 
the introduction of trout some fifteen years 
ago was even more the cause of their ex- 
tinction than all the logging that was ever 
done on the stream, and he seemed to base 
the belief on wide personal experience and 
observation. If Mr. Douglass’ ideas in this 
particular are not correct, and if grayling can 
be propagated successfully in the same waters 
with trout, the North Branch of the Au 
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Sable might well be again stocked with gray- 
ling, as it is surely one stream among a thou- 
sand in every way. It is exclusively spring- 
fed with an extremely steady volume of 
swiftly running water, always clear. It has 
a bed of sand and small and moderate-sized 
gravel, with unlimited fish food, and is a 
stream which is just right for wading with 
hip-boots. The trout are ever on the rise in 
numbers to more than satisfy any reasonable 
sportsman. 

On my last trip to this river in August, I 
became acquainted with a Mr. Dudd, super- 
intendent of a large saw-mill at Johannes- 
burg, Mich., meeting him on the stream. He 
has fished those waters for many years and 
was well acquainted with conditions during 
the active logging period. He seemed to 
think that the logging had a great deal to do 
with the disappearance of the grayling, and 
especially so from the fact that jams fre- 
quently occurred in the numerous bends of 
the stream, and dynamite was often used to 
start the logs moving, with the result that 
thousands of fish in the pool where the jam 
occurred were killed. I take it for granted 
that the running of the logs was carried on 
during the spawning season. Regarding the 
matter of grayling being very scarce in Mich- 
igan, Mr. Dudd spoke with special interest 
of the fact that last July he had located and 
caught over a dozen grayling in a pool in the 
Black River. He said this was a great sur- 
prise to him, as it is a very unusual occur- 
rence in recent years. 

About a year ago the Au Sable Trout and 
Game Club, of which I am a member, was 
formed. Within its property on the North 
Branch, situated just below Dam 4, is what is 
probably a mile of the best water on the 
whole stream. This club has a membership 
limited to twenty-five, and is in a flourishing 
condition, its members being practically all 
active. A new bungalow is being built on the 
property, which will give added accommoda- 
tions during the coming season. 


Canton, Ohio. H. H. Ink. 





PLEASE find money order enclosed to renew 
my yearly subscription to the best sports- 
men’s magazine published. It has been 
wonderfully improved, especially since “Un- 
kel David” has taken charge of a department. 
I look forward very eagerly each month for 
the next issue. I wish you every success. 


Billings, Mont. C. M. Ray. 





DecorATE the walls of your offices, dens 
and camps with Fretp AND StTREAM’s “Hard 
Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. Read 
the “picture talk” on page 281. 
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THE SPORTSMEN’S FEDERATION 

For years, students of fish and game pro- 
tection and preservation have seen the neces- 
sity of organized effort on the part of sports- 
men in the United States and Canada, in 
order to secure results not entirely possible 
without such co-operation. A short time 
ago an effort of this kind was started by 
Dr. F. S. Honsinger, Syracuse, N. Y., presi- 
ent of the New York State Fish, Game and 
‘orest League. He wrote to the editors of 
the sportsmen’s magazines and asked if they 
would support such a proposition, as the at- 
tempt would be futile unless all interests 
were in unison to perfect a North American 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. If such 
an institution could be fathered by all the 
magazines, there would be no “axes to 
grind,” with all interests working for the 
common end, and with no advantages to be 
gained, commercially or otherwise, by any 
one associated with the project. Dr. Hpn- 
singer has received some very encouraging 
reports of co-operation from various parts 
of the United States and Canada. In all 
states and provinces there are, at the present 
time, clubs already organized. In some 
states these clubs are not organized as per- 
fectly as they will be later, but they are the 
nuclei of state representation. The plan 
is to amalgamate all these state and provin- 
cial organizations. 

The objects and aims of the Federation 
are such as will be readily appreciated by 
any student of the subject. The plan is still 
in embryo. It is thought, however, by those 
who have been most actively interested in 
the project, that it will be well to have a 
representative convention this fall at some 
point centrally located, to be decided later 
where representatives from the states and 
provinces can meet and perfect a permanent 
organization, adopt a constitution and by- 
laws, and make definite plans for the per- 
petuity of the body. The city in which this 
first convention will be held will undoub‘edly 
be in the North Central States, so as to make 
it equally convenient for the Canadian in- 
terests. Dr. Honsinger is receiving letters 
every day from various parts of the United 
States and Canada, and as we go to press 
he writes of many state officers who speak 
for the clubs in their states and provinces. 
Men in all walks of life, fraternal, commer- 
cial and philanthropic, are organized. The 
sportsmen of North America are still work- 
ing, practically, single handed. In order to 
secure laws which will protect what fish, 
game and forest we have, and to encourage 
the propagation of our fish and game, it is 
necessary that we should thoroughly or- 
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ganize associations to impress our law-mak- 
ing bodies, both state and national, with our 
strength. In order to do this, each state and 
province should have a branch organization 
composed of city, town or county clubs work- 
ing in harmony as a state organization. The 
state or provincial organization should be 
affiliated with the North American Federa- 
tion. Letters pertaining to this project have 
been sent out to officers of the state and 
provincial organizations, as well as the fish 
and game commissioners through North 
America, asking their. assistance in its ad- 
vancement. Every officer who has replied 
has volunteered to co-operate in the move- 
ment, and the consensus of opinion seems to 
be that the movement will meet with suc- 
cess, as it has received the support of all 
sportsmen’s publications, and is so planned 
as to be thoroughly representative. Every 
sportsman in the United States and Canada, 
who has had any experience with fish and 
game problems, has undoubtedly felt at some 
time the need of co-operation with sports- 
men in adjacent territory. Such men should 
appreciate the value of organization in ac- 
complishing results for the sportsmen of 
this continent, and are requested to co-oper- 
ate in perfecting this Federation. The only 
reward which any cone of us may hope to 
attain is the satisfaction of improving fishing 
and hunting conditions and preserving some 
of our natural resources for the benefit of 
posterity. Of course, incidentally, the real 
good fellows of the country may have an 
opportunity of getting together once a year 
and talking things over. 

Dr. Honsinger took the initiative in or- 
ganizing this Federation at the suggestion 
of a number of interested sportsmen in their 
respective states, who knew of his extensive 
experience in organizing fish and game clubs, 
and in fighting for the sportsmen’s interests 
in his own state. He has consented to do 
this preliminary work with the assurance 
that he will have the assistance of active 
leaders in various parts of the country, and 
believes from the letters received that he 
will not have to work alone. Up to date, 
about half of the clubs in the United States 
and half of the Canadian Provinces have 
been heard from, all of them volunteering 
heartily to co-operate, which leads one to 
believe that before another month has passed 
replies will be received from every state and 
province. It will then be simply a matter 
of arranging for the first meeting to perfect 
the organization. 

No time has been more opportune than the 
present. Since Theodore Roosevelt brought 
the country’s attention to the rapid depletion 
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of our natural resources, the people have 
awakened to the necessity of taking some 
action to preserve what we have remaining. 
No more likely body of men can be found to 
support the conservation movement than the 
sportsmen of the United States and Canada, 
working hand in hand for the advancement 
of a common cause. The Wisconsin Fish 
and Game Protective Association has agreed 
to join in this Federation. Dr. W. H. Har- 
ban, president of the Game and Fish Protec- 
tive Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia, says: “I am _ heartily in favor 
of such a body, and the time is ripe 
for its organization. It should go hand in 
hand with the conservation of our national 
resources. These subjects are so closely 
allied that the sportsmen can not afford to 
stand back without making all claim and 
effort both with the state and national gov- 
ernments.” Oliver Adams, vice-president of 
the Ontario Forest, Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, says: “I am in favor of 
any movement tending toward the preserva- 
tion of fish and game. I shall be pleased to 
hear from you further as to how the pro- 
posed scheme is working out. Edward G. 
Bradford, Jr., secretary of the Delaware 
Game Protective Association, says: “I highly 
approve of the p!an you suggest and believe 
that invaluable work can be done by a wide- 
spread co-operation.” Joseph H. Acklen, 
state warden of Tennessee, says: “I am 
heartily in favor of any organization that will 
further the protection of the game and fish 
of our country.” E. T. Grether, secretary of 
Missouri Game and Fish Protective League, 
writes as follows: “It will give me great 
pleasure to co-operate with you in the forma- 
tion of the national association. There is no 
good reason why we should not have all the 
state and provincial clubs in the movement. 
The sportsmen of this country, by united ef- 
fort, will get the very best of laws, if they 
will rally under one common banner and 
systematically go after what they want. I 
am glad you have started this good work, 
and you can depend on me to he!p to the best 
of my ability.” E. Tinsley, Superintendent 
of Game and Fisheries, Toronto, says: “If 
the best wishes for your success can prevail, 
from one who has for many years enjoyed 
the pleasures to be derived only from field 
and stream, you will succeed beyond your 
most sanguine anticipations.” R. S. Wood- 
liff, president of the Michigan State Game 
and Fish Protective League, says: “Our 
league will heartily co-operate with you in 
forming any national organization. It is 
needless to say that we already appreciate 
the necessity for a national organization; one 





which means exactly that; one which can 
bring a united front to congress when asking 
for legislation; one that can bring the best 
influence to bear on the Southern States for 
the protection of our migratory bird life, and 
one that can bring influence to bear upon 
my own state as well as others which con- 
tinues the damnable policy of spring shoot- 
ing.” Will Stith, president of the Texas 
State Sportsmen’s Association, writes: “I 
take pleasure in offering what encouragement 
and aid I can in your laudable undertaking. 
To my mind there is no better way to ac- 
complish the desired result than by the con- 
formation of clubs, and the federation of 
the same with a national organization. T am 
heartily in favor of the movement, and be- 
lieve you will find numbers of others who 
think the same way, and who, like myself, 
need only to be shown the best thing to be 
done.” Talbott Denmead, secretary of the 
Maryland State Game and Fish Protective 
Association, says: “I believe such an or- 
ganization would accomplish a great deal of 
good, especially among the laws relating to 
migratory birds.” L. T. Christian, secretary 
of the Virginia State Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, says: “I think your idea is a good 
one. If we can get a representative gather- 
ing from all the organizations interested in 
game, a great deal of good can be accom- 
plished. If I can assist you at any time, 
please command me.” C. Fred Chestnut, 
president of the New Brunswick Fish, Forest 
and Game Protective Association, says: 
“Our association will be fully in accord with 
any movement to assist the constituted au- 
thorities in carrying out the laws relating 
to the protection of our fish, forests and 
game.” Z. T. Sweeney, Commissioner of 
Fisheries and Gafne for the State of Indiana, 
says: “In reply to yours of June tst, regard- 
ing the National Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, I beg to say that the subject is ex- 
ceedingly important, and one demanding 
united counsel of the great leaders of the 
country in that line. Wishing you success in 
your most laudable enterprise, I am, etc.” 
George Batten, president of the Association 
of New Jersey Sportsmen for the Protection 
and Propagation of Game, writes: “I am in 
receipt of your favor of May 28th, and I 
may say without hesitation, that such an or- 
ganization would be most desirable.” 
Ex-Congressman George Shiras, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is one of the interested sports- 
men who are supporting the federation move- 
ment. Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, writes that he has had 
a talk with Mr. Shiras in regard to the na- 
tional project, and adds: “I wish you all 
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success in your efforts in this direction.” 
Washington A. Coster, the secretary of the 
recently organized State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, has written his wil- 
lingness to co-operate in the project. W. E. 
Meehan, the Pennsylvania Commissioner’ of 
lisheries, thinks highly of the undertaking 
and is organizing the clubs in his state into 
a strong state association. E. C. Farrington, 
secretary of the Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and 
Game Association, says: “Your efforts to 
organize a national federation of fish and 
game clubs is a very commendable under- 
taking. Such an association cannot but 
greatly aid in the proper preservation of the 
fish and game of the country.” J. A. Knight, 
chief game commissioner of Nova Scotia, 
writes: “The idea of organizing such a fed 
eration as you propose is a good one, and | 
would be glad to see it successfully worked 
out.” 
DESTROYING GAME ENEMIES 
BY DAVID S. MARCOS 
Sixth Paper 

SkuNks destroy a great deal of small 
game, espec’ally the young of birds which 
nest on the ground. Most dogs will hunt 
them, and it is an odd fact that dogs are 
rarely hindered from attacking skunks by 
knowledge of the protective measures these 
animals employ. For obvious reasons it is 
hetter to depend more on traps than dogs. 
Set traps in and around the den, if it can be 
found, or about old logs, in hollow trees, 
or at the water’s edge under brush-covered 
banks. Bait with the wing of a fowl, feath- 
ers, or any sort of table scraps. Skunks are 
not dainty feeders. 

Coons are inveterate nest robbers. At 
home in the trees, always inquisitive and al- 
ways hungry, they somehow manage to live 
well while awaiting the ripening of the sum- 
mer fruits and berries. They frequent the 
vicinity of streams, fishing for mussels and 
crawfish, hunting the nests of turtles and 
turning over st’cks and chunks in their quest 
for snails and other edibles. As a rule they 
are easily trapped, but it is, of course, advis- 
able to conceal the trap and chain under dead 
leaves or a sprinkling of sand. Water sets 
are to be recommended for coon. Stake the 
trap securely and suspend the bait over the 
pan. 

The "possum is another enemy of game and 
song birds, and, unlike the coon, his entire 
time is devoted to land explorations. Noc- 
turnal in his habits, the ‘possum affords good 
sport in night hunting with dogs, and with 
persistence any locality can be rid of his pres 
ence. It should be remembered, however, 
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that ‘possums are great travelers, and when 
they happen upon a desirable bit of country 
they are likely to take up residence there for 
the time being. They have a habit of travel- 
ing roads and paths, in which their tracks 
are plainly visible to the casual observer; 
hence it is a good plan to get out early in 
the morning and look for signs. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as 
to what species of hawks and owls, if any, 
have no blood-guilt of fur or feather upon 
their beaks and talons. It is a question for 
naturalists to decide, and we will let them 
wrestle with it. Most of us know that the 
larger ow!s will take domestic poultry from 
their roosts, and we have seen hawks swoop 
down upon quail and grouse. Unquestion- 
ably hawks benefit the farmers through the 
destruction of mice, rats and insects, but the 
owner of a game preserve is generally justi- 
fied in killing them on sight, unless the law 
says otherw'se. A good way to catch hawks 
and owls, too, for that matter—is to set 
a steel trap on top of a pole, out in open 
ground. Tack a bit of board on the pole, 
just big enough to hold the trap, which can 
be wired securely in place, or merely held by 
four wooden pegs encircling the jaws and 
fastened with the chain. The bird of prey 
selects the pole as a lookout point for game 
or poultry, alights, and is caught. These 
hawk traps are common on Southern plan- 
tations. 

The sportsman who misses a chance to 
shoot a crow deserves condemnation by his 
brethren. He can have lots of fun shooting 
crows if he will learn to call them from a 
distance—an art which is easily acquired. The 
writer can deccy a crow from as far as he 
can hear its cry, and it will invariably come 
within easy shotgun range if the caller is 
concealed. The crow is perhaps more nearly 
friendless than any other bird, and deserved- 
ly so. He is mischievous, destructive and 
offensively noisy; sportsmen, farmers and 
game preservers hate him, and even the most 
ardent lover of wild creatures have few 
words to say in his defense. Crow shooting 
is fine close-season sport. Practice it. 

In-conclusion, I would say that little will 
be accomplished in the way of vermin de- 
struction unless you make it an every-day 
business. It is not enough to keep a loaded 
gun ready for any game enemy that happens 
along. If you buy traps, keep them set and 
attend to them. Put in your spare time 
by day studying the register of the big woods- 
hotel, so that you may know what guests 
it shelters. Encourage your dogs to hunt at 
night, and keep them company. Get busy. 
Keep busy. 
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A FEW WORDS FROM CALIFORNIA 

Tue last California legislature changed the 
bass law to give the fish protection during 
their breeding season. Two changes for the 
better were made in the duck laws—limit 
reduced from thirty-five to twenty-five per 
day, and no shooting to be done from sneak 
boats and launches. This last modification 
will be a great boon for the 10,000 trigger- 
pullers who shoot every winter from bay- 
shore blinds, as it will allow the ducks to 
congregate in comparative peace on the shal- 
lows, and permit somewhat regular flights. 
A bit of protection has been extended to the 
much-persecuted geese, making it unlawful 
to use live decoys in hunting them. By this 
law the tremendous bags of 200 and 300 
birds to the gun per day will be largely pre- 
vented. The reduction of the daily bag limit 
on valley quail from twenty-five to twenty 
birds is a help, while the total protection of 
grouse and mountain quail is exactly right. 
Under the new law deer may be killed on 
the 15th of July. The value of this bit of 
legislation is doubtful, as it allows the bucks 
to be hunted while their horns are still soft, 
and while, as a consequence, they are still in 
the open. These are some of the best changes. 

All the improvements, however, were not 
commendable. A short-sighted, foolish, to- 
tally-to-be-regretted change was made in the 
trout law, permitting the greatest game fish 
in America to be taken during its spawning 
season. The amended law allows steelhead 
trout to be caught during April in fresh 
water. At this time the big fish, ranging 
from two to thirty-five pounds weight, are 
so far up the little streams that their back 
fins are nearly always out of water. They 
are spawning. This law will doom the 
greater number of steelheads that are in the 
small streams on the opening day, for al- 
though these fish can legally be caught only 
on rod and line, and will strike at little 
other than fresh steelhead roe, still it is no 
trick to kill them in the small streams with 
a rock, or a pistol, or even a spear, and tell 
the warden that they got their bruises in 
making the passage up the stream. It will 
be as it was some years ago with an April 
law in effect, when time and again I saw 
every large fish taken from small streams, 
legally and illegally, and the fact justified by, 
“If I don’t, the next man will.” In three 
years the absence of these spawning fish will 
be marked and mourned. Five years ago in 
Upper Big Sulphur and its tributaries in 
Sonoma County the steelhead fishing in sum- 
mer was excellent. Then a dam, which did 
not allow the big steelhead to get to the 
spawning grounds, was built across the main 
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stream, and in less than three years the fish- 
ing above the dam was worthless. This 
steelhead law will cause further complica- 
tions, as even college professors studying the 
coastal trout have vast difficulty in telling the 
small steelhead from the small rainbow. An- 
other bad change in the fish laws is that al- 
lowing ten golden trout to be taken each day. 
Might as well have made it a thousand, 
since it will be almost impossible to catch 
offenders. 

Two badly needed changes in the game 
laws were not made. Doves may still be 


shot off the nest, and Wilson’s snipe killed 
These laws lead directly to ex- 


in March. 
termination. 


Oakland, Cal. Tom Veitch. 


THE STORY OF POGUS 

Everyzopy knows Jim Straw, and few pass 
his place without calling to see him. Jim is 
past middle life now, but there are few left 
in these parts who have his endurance as a 
hunter. He has the reputation of shooting 
more foxes than any dozen fox hunters put 
together. A friend of mine was up from 
Boston, and one evening we called on Jim. 
We found him sitting by the kitchen table, 
reading an ancient magazine. After getting 
a little acquainted, my friend asked Jim to 
tell one of his experiences. 

“Well? Jim said, “I’ve shot a good many 
foxes, and some have gin me a pretty hard 
tussle, but if I made up my mind that I’d 
have one when I struck out with my old dog 
and gun, I usually got him before I come 
home. About the most interesting time I 
ever had with a fox occurred one day in Jan- 
uary. It was a grand morning to be out. 
The snow was a foot deep and covered with 
sparkling diamonds. Regular fox weather, 
you know. When I got my chores done and 
breakfast eaten I took my dog, Pogus, and 
my double-barrel shotgun and went up on 
Copp’s Hill. Generally there would be a 
fresh fox track over the top of this knoll, 
and sure enough that morning one had been 
along before sun-up. Old Pogus got on to 
his job at once and was soon out of sight in 
a swamp below. 

“As a rule, a fox, when chased by a dog, 
will run in a circle, taking a course it is fa- 
miliar with. So I stationed myself behind a 
large oak near the knoll and waited for old 
Pog to bring her around. For a while I 
could hear him bellowing ’way off to the east, 
then his voice was lost as he went over Story 
Hill, some three miles away. Then ’way off 
to the south I heard him pounding away 
steadily, and I knew by his voice that he was 
running pretty close on to the fox and was 





THE STORY OF POGUS 


coming in my direction. In less time than it 
takes a cat to climb a tree the fox appeared, 
running with her tongue out, at full speed 
My gun had been cocked for half an hour, 
o the click would not attract her attention. 
She came bounding toward me on her old 
trail, and when she was eight rods away | 
let her have the right barrel, but it did not 
check her. On she came straight toward me. 
| pulled the other barrel, but she was so 
close 1 fired over her, and she went down 
over the hill as if the devil was arter her. 
“Old Pog came on in a few minutes and 
over the same route they went again. Just 
as Pog came into hearing the second time, 
his bark indicated he was in sight of the fox. 
This continued for a while, when the barking 
stopped. For half an hour the dog never 
gave out a yip. I got about ready to go over 
there and investigate, when Pogus came trot- 
ting up to me as contented as you please. 
What had become of that fox was a puzz'e. 
So I took the dog’s back track and fol'owed 
it until I came to where it left the fox trail. 
There was blood on the snow, as if it had 
been spurted from an artery of the fox as she 
ran, The dog had left the track at a little 
brook kept open by several springs. When 


the fox stepped into the water she left no 
scent, and so the dog was at loss what to 


do. He circled around several times, but 
was not able to pick up her trail, and had 
come back to me. 

“It seemed that the ‘tarnal fox had waded 
down that brook for three or four rods and 
then crawled up underneath the bank out of 
sight; but after the dog had gone she came 
out of her hiding, and there was her fresh 
track in the snow. I put old Pog wise and 
he soon started her in a clump of hemlocks 
a short distance away. They ran about a 
mile, I should judge, when the old dog came 
back to me the second time. I went along 
on the trail until I came to a spot in the 
woods where Pog had caught the fox and 
carried her some distance before burying her 
in the snow. I picked up the fox and started 
along home, but old Pog went back into the 
woods out of sight. Seemed sort of ashamed 
like, to have killed that fox. It is very rare 
that a dog will catch a fox unless it is badly 
wounded. 

“T went home and got some dinner, and 
when I finished eating I went out into the 
yard and listened, and, by snum! if old 
Pogus wa’nt going for another fox to beat 
two of a kind! My wife was all out ot 
groceries, so I hitched up Cleo and drove to 
the village, and I took my gun with me in 
case I should get my eye on the varmint 
coming back. When I got up there by old 
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Newhall’s I could see where the dog and fox 
had crossed the road going toward Putney 
Hill. I pulled up Cleo and listened, and 
cou'd hear old Pog barking like blazes up by 
Tenny Clough’s. It sounded like he was in 
the barnyard and had a cat treed. I turned 
Cleo around and put the stick right on to 
her, and we made good time, now I thank 
ye. When I got in sight of Clough’s, old 
Pog stopped barking and came down the road 
to meet me. I drove up to the barn and ran 
down into the barnyard, and there was a 
fresh fox track that led out of an old hog- 
You see the way it was, old Pog had 
got so close onto the fox’s heels, the fox had 
crawled through the slats of the hog-box and 
the dog was so much larger he couldn’t get 
through to reach him. He had barked to at- 
tract attention, but no one had come to help 
him out. When he saw me coming, he was 
so tickled he left the fox to meet me. Then 
the fox slipped out and made off as fast as 
his legs could carry him. 

“IT put Pog on the track and drove back to 
Newia!l’s, where I left my team. But before 
I could get out to them tracks, the dog and 
fox had swept back toward the river. A 
Icew days before there had been a thaw and 
the ice had gone out. It had frozen over 
ag’in, but was pretty thin in places. On they 
went, out upon the treacherous river. I knew 
what that old fox intended to do. He was 
going to drown old Pog. All at once the 
harking stopped, and it came over me like 
a flash that Pog was in the river. I thought 
too much of my old dog to let him drown 
without doing what I could to help him out. 
So I hurried over to the river bank and could 
see where the fox had run about half way 
across, and there was a hole where he had 
gone through under the ice. But old Pog 
was too wise for him. He had stopped just 
before the thin ice was reached, retraced his 
steps and gone home, where I found hin, 
stretched out. there by that stove, asleep and 
dreaming it all over again.” 

Contoocook, N. H. A. G. Symonds 


box. 


Harr the poss:ble enjoyment of a trip 
to the woods is missed by those who have 
no knowledge of botany. It is something to 
be able to distinguish between an oak tree 
and a maple, and not infrequently we meet 
sportsmen who are seemingly content with 
this degree of information. sut there are 
in some states more than twenty different 
members of the oak family. Trees, shrubs 
and plants in infinite variety await on every 
hand to gladden the recognizing eye of the 
man who “knows leaves.” It will pay you 
to get acquainted with them. 
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ABOUT TRAPSHOOTING 

I HAVE frequently been asked for sugges- 
tions upon the organization of gun clubs, and 
hints for new beginners in trapshooting. The 
first move is to jot down a list of prospective 
members, beginning with those who have al- 
ready indulged in the pastime, and are usual- 
ly ready to join. Next, list the field shots. 
All trapshooters are field shots, but not all 
of the latter are trapshooters. Then call on 
those whose business interests keep them 
closely confined indoors, and picture to them 
the benefits and enjoyment they may find at 
the traps. Your membership secured, the lo- 
cation of grounds follows, and is especially 
important—a level tract where traps can be 
faced to the north, the background with a 
clear skyline if possible, and a desirable site 
for a clubhouse. Most to be desired is ac- 
cessibility from the city. Spectators make 
more members and create an interest. 

In the selection of traps and targets, the 
“Leggett” trap is manufactured by the Cleve- 
land Blue Rock Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
put out on lease for $30 first year and $10 a 
year thereafter; the “Expert” trap is made 
by the same company. The “Ideal,” manu- 
factured by the Ideal Trap Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., is sold outright to clubs for $60. 
The McCrea and “Dickey Bird” traps, both 
manufactured in Kansas City, are sold out- 
right at about $35—the first by the McCrea 
Trap Co., the second by the Dickey Bird Trap 
& Target Company. The targets cost from 
$4 to $4.50 per 1000, based upon freight rates. 
The trap selected, be very careful to mount 
it upon a solid base (concrete much pre- 
ferred), as it will not work perfectly other- 
wise. 

When your club is organized, adopt a brief, 
intelligent set of by-laws. A pamphlet contain- 
ing a suitable club constitution and by-laws 
will be mailed free by the M. Hartley Com- 
pany, 313 Broadway, New York City. 
Grounds, traps and targets prepared, you are 
ready for the first shoot. The old-timer and 
the new beginner are both there. The former 
misses because he is out of practice; the 
novice, for the reason that he must be “wised 
up.” And after the shoot there then comes 
a “line of ta'k” from the “Oracle,” who has 
given the matter consideration and thought 
for years. 

“Well, bovs, you all did admirably this af- 
ternoon, though you were laboring under 
many disadvantages. You know your gun 
must fit you more exactly than your clothes. 
It must be so constructed that, when thrown 
to your shoulder, your eye will naturally fol- 
low down the center of the barrel. This can 
only be brought about by securing the proper 
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drop at breech and comb, thickness of stock 
at comb, length of stock, etc. You must also 
pay attention to the trigger pull. Where are 
you going to find out all this? Go to some 
competent gun man with experience, and he 
will start you off right. Once fitted, there will 
be no loss of time in fitting yourself to. the 
gun. You must not attempt to shoot exces- 
sive loads, especially at the start. Three 
drams in bulk and twenty-four grains in 
dense powder is sufficient load for any begin- 
ner; leaves you more comfortable at night 
and gives you results. I noticed that your 
targets were thrown entirely too hard. That 
is a great mistake in any club—old or new 
Throw the targets so the boys can make re- 
spectable scores. The self-confidence so es- 
tablished is worth more in tournament shoot- 
ing than any amount of practice with low 
scores on fast targets. No wise tournament 
manager at this day and date throws discour- 
aging targets. Ability to lead a fast target 
comes with practice, after accuracy has been 
attained. And, remember, boys, to bring 
your mothers, wives, sisters and sweethearts 
to the shoots with you. Nothing elevates or 
popularizes any sport or recreation like the 
presence and enthusiasm of ladies. Show me 
a club indorsed by the ladies, and I will point 
you out a prosperous one.” 

In many country clubs trapshooting has 
become so popular as to supplant golf, tennis, 
archery, polo, etc. When once stung with 
the shooting microbe, the query always arises 
in the mind of ma: or woman: “How did I 
for so many years overlook the ‘king of all 
sports.’ ” Tom A. Marshall. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

A DAY ON BUCKEYE LAKE 

Ir was a day in early spring. The wintry 
winds had begun to change to the softer 
winds of spring, and we knew that instinct 
had bidden the waterfowl in the sunny South 
speed back to the distant North; so it was 
time to be up and doing. Guns were cleaned, 
other preparations completed, and my cousin 
Bob and I were soon bound for Buckeye 
Lake, which cannot be compared to the 
Northern lakes with their pine-clad shores, 
but it is the best substitute central Ohio can 
offer. It is a fine sheet of water, about nine 
miles long by from one-half to one mile 
wide. Though situated in an agricultural dis- 
trict, it has considerable swamp land, which 
affords good feeding grounds for ducks. Un- 
like our usual conception of a lake, this one 
is artificial. It was built years ago, before 
the advent of the railroads, to furnish water 
for the Ohio Canal. Along one shore, the 
surrounding lands are at least fifteen feet 
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lower than the surface of the lake, and we 
wondered that the banks had withstood the 
ravages of time so long. Islands dot the lake, 
but they are floating islands, covered with 
cranberry bushes, swamp sumac and other 
vegetation, with some trees six inches in di- 
ameter. On some of these islands one can 
land, and, with due care, walk over them. 
They are usually anchored to the bottom of 
the lake by the roots of the trees growing 
on them. Although I was told that the 
largest, a third of a mile long, sometimes 
floated round and closed the channel, I do 
not know as to the truth of this. We finally 
selected a place on the edge of one of the 
islands, and a blind was soon built of shrub- 
bery cut from the island, large enough to 
contain the boat. Then, tired, but well satis- 
fied, we turned our boat toward the hotel, 
and after a good supper sought our beds. 
The hotel was lighted with electric bulbs, 
connected so that it was impossible to ex- 
tinguish one light without turning out all on 
that floor. As the light annoyed me, I decided 
to hide the bulb in one of my socks, and this 
done, | was soon dreaming of ducks. But 
Bob was still unable to sleep, and decided that 
what was worth doing was worth doing well. 
He, therefore, drew one of his socks over 
mine and the light. I awoke rather suddenly 


to find Bob hauling at my collar and howling 
excitedly. The room was full of smoke—and 


I smelled those socks. Just then the electric 
light burst, and at that unearthly hour of the 
night it sounded like an 8-gauge. Of the 
burning socks, there wasn’t any one piece 
left larger than a dollar. When Bob got 
through performing a war dance on the burn- 
ing pieces, we became painfully conscious of 
the fact that we had an audience, for there 
were the proprietor and some of the guests, 
looking in at the door. I have often won- 
dered what they thought of us. Moral: don’t 
put electric lights in your socks. It was then 
past 2 o’clock, and we decided not to return 
to bed, but to start immediately; so, after 
loading our boat, we pulled out. 

We were in the middle of the lake and 
able to see around us for only about 109 
feet, when a mallard loomed up out of the 
fog. We both grabbed for a gun and got 
hold of the same one—and when the guns 
were straightened out, the duck was gone. 
We soon reached our blind and began setting 
our decoys, mostly bluebills with a few mal- 
lard, putting them forty to fifty feet from 
the blind. As we were pushing into the blind, 
out came a coot, and we were both too much 
surprised to shoot. Several stray bluebills 
passed as we were putting out the decoys, 
and we looked forward to some good shoot- 
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ing. The first thing to come our way was a 
stray bluebill. Bob missed and he fell to me. 
Next, we made out a pair of widgeon, but 
they decoyed to a fellow just above us. He 
pumped six shots into them with his Marlin 
and got some feathers; then they came 
straight our way. The drake had been hit 
pretty hard. I gave him one barrel and 
crumbled him up, and Bob got the hen. Next 
a bunch of teal went over like cannonshot, 
flying so high that they looked out of range. 
I just had time to give them a barrel, and 
to my surprise, one came down. Then came 
three old squaws, the only ones I had ever 
seen. I missed with one barrel and Bob with 
two, but they circled and came straight back. 
This time we had better luck, for I got the 
head drake and Bob got another one. About 
a dozen bluebills circled above us and, after 
some calling, came down, and we bagged five. 
Three butterballs followed and we landed 
them all. Three singles and two pair swelled 
our bag to twenty-one. A bunch of redheads 
next decoyed, and we got four. Two more 
flocks of bluebills came our way and we got 
four out of each. The shooting then began 
to get dull, and we took in our decoys and 
started for an inlet cove, where there were 
a lot of rushes, to shoot coot. Bob got five 
and I got four. He also bagged a single mal- 
lard and I came in for a bluebill, which 
flushed ahead of the boat. We then started 
back for the hotel with twenty-one bluebil's, 
four redheads, two widgeon, two old squaws, 
three butterballs, one mallard, one green- 
winged teal and nine coot—quite an assorted 
bag. Howard M. Anderson. 

Barnesville, Ohio. 

A PLEASED TEXAN 

Mr. FIELD AND STREAM. 

Dear Sirs.—I like your Mr. Barnes writing. 

I read much about the bores big and [ttle. 
I used big 10-bore, then 12-bore; then I hear 
so much about the Ithaca 20-bore, I try him. 

Last year Mr. Ithaca make me a 20-bore 
26-inch. I throw away my to-bore, my 
12-bore. I keel farther, I hit heem harder 
with my 20-bore than any other. 

No mans around here beat me. Writing 
I do not does good; guns I know much about. 
I fix heem, I make heem. I think Mr. Ithaca 
make finest gun. 

Mr. Barnes he write good. 

Hondo, Texas. Oscar KOouuer. 

[Aside from punctuation, this letter is given 
exactly as it was received from Uncle Sam’s 
uniformed messenger. ] 


A copy of the “Angler’s Guide” costs fifty 
cents. You can’t do without it. 
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THE WHITE GRIZZLY CUB 

THE mountain people located west of 
Fraser River, between Bridge River and Big 
Creek, were agog over the appearance of a 
pure white cub following a dark-haired 
grizzly. The report that Barnum & Bailey 
or John Robinson would pay an almost fabu- 
lous sum for such a feral freak inspired 
some very strenuous work on the part of 
the native hunters. Prospectors threw aside 
the quartz hammer, the miners deserted the 
shaft, ‘and the Indian bucks abandoned the 
chase of the “mowich” to engage in the pur- 
suit. The salmon run was on and the big 
fish were making the long journey from the 
sea to their mountain Mecca, where they 
were to lay their eggs and give up life after 
four years’ existence. The dead fish floated 
ashore and made a plenteous banquet for 
“meerhique,” as the Siwash called the bear, 
but the watch for the white cub by the water 
side was so vigilant that the rivers were 
deserted and the bears sought refuge in the 
thickets where the berry crop provided a 
feast no less welcome to the accommodating 
appetite. 

An especial delight is the Husham berry, 
its tart freshness never failing to make the 
busy traveler, be he biped or quadruped, loi- 
ter by the trailside. Now the bushes were 
bending low under the weight of the thickly 
clustered little berry, and Mother Meerhique, 
with her big, loose foreclaws, swept the fruit 
en masse into the open mouth, and the red 
juice, which produces native beer, made the 
fat pile high, layer on layer, on the bear’s 
croup. The white cub soon became an adept 
pupil in this sort of browsing. ; 

The hunters were loath to desert the river, 
where the fishing bear must of necessity occa- 
sionally expose himself to snap shots from 
across the water, and take their chances in 
the thickets where they could punch meer- 
hique in the ribs with their rifles easier than 
they could see him. Mother bear took par- 
ticular care that no projectiles should spoil 
her heavy pelage, and fed noiselessly, most- 
ly in the dark of the moon, always moving 
against the wind and sniffing the air for 
the presence of danger; and so kept the 
white cub silent and close by her side. The 
long and faithful search was in vain, and 
many hunters returned home disappointed. 
Many bears were slain, but the white cub 
had mysteriously disappeared and no human 
eye ever afterward beheld it. Since then 
many bears have come and gone in “Get ’em 
Easy Land,” but there has never been seen 
but one white cub. 

It has been suggested that, in its natural 
development, the white cub’s eccentric pelage 
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changed to a normal color and the owner be- 
came indistinguishable from its kind; hence 
its sudden and unaccountable disappearance. 
There remains nothing but the fading tradi- 
tion, a version of which Bert Williams or 
Grant White will probably relate to you, if 
love of adventure ever takes you up Bridge 
River in British Columbia. 

Louisville, Ky. Brent Altsheler. 


KETCHIN’ SCUP 


. When I take my summer outin’s 


I don’t teeter ’round on wheels, 
Jam myself in crowded trolleys, 
Ner risk my neck in aut’mobiles; 
3ut I jest drop bait an’ fishlines 
In my skiff, and cast away, 
Paddle down the Sowams River, 
An’ there I stay for half a day 
Ketchin’ scup. 


On each side the em’rald ma’shes 

Slope to kiss the water’s edge; 
Yaller warblers, flittin’ jewels, 

Flash among the flags an’ sedge; 
Overhead the blue sky arches, 

Flecked with clouds like angels’ wings— 
Ah, to be on Sowams River, 

While the skiff at anchor swings, 

Ketchin’ scup. 


Lookin’ southward, Prudy Island 
Rises, distant, misty gray; 

Past it, slowly, white-winged schooners 
Cross old Narrygansett Bay, 

An’, like smaller ships, the seagulls 
Cleave the golden summer air— 

Never been on Sowams River? 
Ef you ain’t, why, jest go there 

Ketchin’ scup. 


Ah, them scup! A master artist 
Painted ’em with brush divine. 
Only fish? No, living rainbows 
That through pearl an’ silver shine. 
Want to git close up to Nature— 
See her at her very best? 
Pull your skiff down Sowams River 
An’ set there a while, at rest, 
Ketchin’ scup. 


Talk about your other pastimes! 
Fishin’s good enough fer me, 
When the mornin’s at its fairest, 

An’ a calm wraps land an’ sea; 
I forgit all care an’ sorrow, 
Only know life’s full of joy— 
Settin’ out on Sowams River 
By the old red-painted buoy, 
Ketchin’ scup. 


Warren, R. I. Virginia Baker. 





Magazine editors have a weakness for 
ably written, well-illustrated articles, and it 
seems that a knowledge of 
this fact is sometimes traded 
upon by those who write for 
revenue only and can treat 
upon all subjects equally well. There are a 
few such in New York City, and an occa- 
sional representative of the class drifts into 
the Fretp AND StrEAM Office. “I have ma- 
terial for a bully article on Rocky Mountain 
trout fishing,” one of them announced the 
other day. “I have been two years collecting 
photographs wherever they were to be had, 
and would like to show them to you. Among 
the rest I have several of armed fishing par- 
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ties—some of the people fishing, while two 


or three stand guard. You know that’s the 
way they have to do out there.” The Editor 
had never heard that such precaution was 
necessary ; but his informant was a writer of 
local renown, boastful of frequent assign- 
ments from the Sunday dailies—and his spe- 
cialty was angling. Of course, it wouldn’t 
do to be offensively critical, but a few re- 
marks were demanded. “I never fished in 
the Rockies,” came at length the reluctant 
admission, “and you may be correct in say- 
ing that the people living out there don’t 
consider it necessary to go armed when trout 
fishing. 
when it is around them all the time. But 
there are thousands of Eastern anglers who 
go after mountain trout every season; I 
know the type, and I’m writing for their in- 
formation. I'll put plenty of local color in 
the article and make it read all right. Say, 
look at these photographs.” They were very 
pretty. The Editor conceded as much cheer- 
fully. Quite a wide scope of territory was 
represented by them—from the Saguenay on 
the east to the Sacramento and other streams 
of the Pacific Slope. And no reasonable man 
could find fault with the anglers’ guards— 
except, perhaps, that they were not uni- 
formed. Certainly they looked capable of 


Folks can get scornful of danger ~ 


standing off savage redskins, who might 
show an inclination to beg tobacco, or of pro- 
testing against the appearance of a wander- 
ing bear or coyote. Rifles? Yes. And re- 
volvers and shotguns, and sheath knives with 
twelve-inch blades. One of these days the 
Editor will be privileged to read that Rocky 
Mountain trout article, but not in the original 
manuscript. That happiness will be con- 
ferred upon the editor of some Sunday sup- 
plement, who shares the common terror of 
“wild beasts and wilder men.” 
x * * 

From the strictly commercial viewpoint 
that the demand should govern the supply, it 
is perhaps well enough 
to corroborate such er- 
rors as one’s readers may 
have accepted and desire 
to cling to. Incidentally it may be admitted 
that Eastern anglers are not alone in their 
fear of ravening beasts of prey. Down South 
you will still find the negro turkey hunter 
bracing his back against a tree while calling 
the game within range. Catamounts are 
fond of turkeys. Catamounts are stealthy 
of approach. Catamounts would be more 
or less out of place upen the _ backs 
of gentlemen of color. There is no escaping 
this line of argument. Substitute trout for 
turkeys and grizzly bears for catamounts— 
and think it over until you are ready for 
your next Western fishing trip. Of course, 
a negro and a turkey have many points of 
resemblance. Equally, of course, the people 
who live in the vicinity of Rocky Mountain 
trout streams never venture out of doors 
unless armed to the teeth and amply pro- 
vided with ammunition—for proof of which 
read Diamond Dick nove's, and the Sunday 
supplements above referred to. It is just as 
easy to find proof to the contrary, but abso- 
lute freedom of belief is one of the proudest 
boasts of the American citizen. You can 
safely expect to find wild (and more or less 
woolly) quadrupeds anywhere there is fishing 
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worth going after. There are porcupines in 
the Catskills—and the daily papers last week 
told of how one was brought caged to the 
city and resented the inquisitiveness of a 
dog by shooting him full of quills. Easy 
short-range practice between the bars of the 
cage! What chance would an inoffensive 
and unarmed angler have against such 
marksmanship and malevolence? Imagine a 


“porky” taking a dead rest over a log, and 
deliberately raising his sights and figuring 
out the trajectory. It is enough to make one’s 
Why, oh, why, 


blood run cold in his veins! 
will people go fishing? 
Ss = 
We may at least depend upon the daily 
papers chronicling every tragedy of the day, 
and especially if the vic- 
FACTS WORTH tim chances to be an 
REMEMBERING Eastern man, who has 
journeyed to the wilds 
in quest of sport. Their inning comes in the 
hunting season, when the woods are full of 
men and boys, who have not yet learned 
that there is danger in a loaded gun when 
improperly handled. In their insatiate hun- 
ger for news they would hardly ignore the 
report that an angler had been swallowed 
whole by a cinnamon bear, or robbed of his 
quadruple-multiplying free-spool reel by an 
unprincipied Ute. As a matter of fact, there 
is greater safety on a Rocky Mountain trout 
stream than in the streets of an Eastern city 
—no automobiles thundering down upon you 
at crossings, no pickpockets to make free 
with your watch and purse, no construction 
material raining from overhead, or banana 
peelings scattered underfoot. Too much 
stress cannot be p’aced upon this fact. Any 
hunter of experience will tel you that the 
single desire of all wild creatures is to keep 
out of sight and reach of humankind. He 
will also explain that the easiest way to find 
game is to locate yourself at a likely place 
and wait for it to come along. That’s why 
the quiet angler is privi'eged to see an occa- 
sional bear or panther, if such animals in- 
habit the surrounding country—and there is 
the additional reason that the angler is 
abroad in the season of no hunting, when 
the wild creatures seem assured of com- 
parative safety. Hungry bears have been 
known to raid fishermen’s camps at night. 
Wouldn’t you like to have such an ex- 
perience to tel about when you get back 
from the West. Or wou'd you shudder at 
the thought of a black muzzle buried in a 
bag of flour, or of sharp c'aws toying with 
the cover of the sugar-box? What a lovely 
chance that would offer the man—or woman 
—with the camera and flashlight! 
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Among a lot of photographs just brought 
by the postman there is one showing a dozen 
dead deer suspended 
from a pole, and ranged 
in the foreground 
are as many men with 
rifles and shotguns prominently displayed. 
Accepting the view of our friend, the Sun- 
day supplement writer, the duty of these men 
is to guard the venison from human thieves 
and ravenous beasts; but perhaps it would 
be more sensible to suppose that the “Man 
With the Camera” had his own ideas as to 
what properly goes to constitute a_ real 
“woodsy” picture. Hunters and anglers are 
alike in believing that they look well in 
sportsmen’s garb and in liking to be photo- 
graphed with as much as possible of their 
sportsmen’s equipment in view. They may 
be excused for neglecting to.so state in de- 
tail upon the back of each and every photo- 
graph, regardless of the fact that it may fall 
into the hands of space writers, who are likely 
to draw erroneous conclusions. In the ab- 
sence of an exact statement to the contrary 
it might be argued from our frontispiece this 
month that two rods, a gaff and a net are 
required to land a forty-five pound masca- 
longe. And so we might as well concede 
there was no intentional attempt to deceive 
in this matter of armed guards for trout- 
fishermen in the Rocky Mountains, but 
merely a slight mistake—which, however, it 
could do no possible good to perpetuate by 
direct and unequivocal statements. Some 
people are unfortunately so constituted as to 
anticipate obstructions in all their pathways 
of pleasure, but they are less objectionab!e 
in a community than those who are continu- 
ally reminding others of impending hardships 
and dangers. There is not necessarily malice 
in their composition, but it is their nature to 
see shadows on a bright day, rather than the 
broad belts of sunshine. Such are the people 
who imagine reasons for the presence of fire- 
arms in the equipment of a fishing party, who 
become hysterical over the possibility of get- 
ting lost in a backwoods lot, and who dwell 
with morbid satisfaction upon the imaginary 
suffering which might result from a supposi- 
titious case of cramp colic, if one happened to 
be camping in the wilderness twenty miles 
removed from the nearest physician. They 
undoubtedly have a right to their own pre- 
ferred views of life, however erroneous, and 
can assuredly give them sufficiently wide pub- 
licity without the connivance and aid of the 
sportsmen’s press. But really there is no ur- 
gent demand for their service as entertain- 
ers. There is more fun in “moving pictures,” 
and they are less likely to mis'ead. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EVIDENCE 





A Talk 


With Our Readers 


UR tatk this month should be about 

the second picture of our “Hard Luck” 

series. It will be ready to mail next 
week, and something more than the bare 
announcement is in order. But we have 
just commenced to realize fully what a prize 
we have in the first picture (announced last 
month), and every line of space here avail- 
able cou'd be well used in telling again about 
Frank Stick’s masterpiece. Occasionally a 
lucky shot will scratch downa mallard drake 
flying so fast that he looks diminutive—and 
when the gunner picks up his prize, he feels 
much as we are feeling over this picture that 
we would like to ta!k about if space allowed. 
Sportsmen are going to buy it on sight. 
Orders are already coming in so fast— 
merely on the promise of the little black- 
and-white reproduction given in this page 
last month—that the limited number of 
prints first run must be at once supple- 
mented by a larger edition. If there is a 


“HIS LAST CHANCE” 


bare space on the wall of your office or den— 
But, hold cn! We are supposed to be tell- 
ing you about the second picture. 

The first was “Hard Luck”; this is “His 
Last Chance.” The original was painted by 
Edward V. Brewer, whose name is sufficient 
assurance that we have here a bit of the 
marsh itself—the living reality, even to its 
very atmosphere—the sort of a picture that 
one can see, and breathe, and feel. The selec- 
tion of a name for it was superfluous, since 
nine sportsmen out of every ten would have 
said at first sight: “There goes his last 
chance!” We who have “been there” will 
feel our heartfelt sympathy going out to the 
man who “didn’t see ’em coming.” All day 
in the marsh, with but a single mallard to 
show for it; the sun dropping into the haze 
of the western horizon; miles of hard pull- 
ing before him—and the decoys to be picked 
up before starting out. But we will let 
the picture tell its own story. The scries 

will inc!ude four 
pictures, the 
third to be an- 
nounced in the 
August issue. 
They are pub- 
lished express- 
ly to help in 
extending the 
circulation of 
FIELD AND 
StreaAM, but if 
desired without 
the magazine, 
they will be 
sold singly for 
$1.00 each, post- 
age prepaid. Or 
for $2.00 any 
picture of the 
series will be in- 
cluded with the 
magazine for a 
year —renewals 
or new sub- 
scriptions. 
































claims for them to our notice. 





The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers. Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 
and use. We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 
not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our readers upon request. 

















Lyon & Lyon, importers and makers of fire- 
arms, Calcutta, India, have perfected a new 
bullet for use in shotguns, which has excited 
much favorable comment in the English 
sportsmen’s press. It is unique in the respect 
that it can be used with almost equal success 
in either cylinder or choke-bored guns. The 
“Lethal” bullet is spherical, of soft lead, and 
has steel vanes encircling it laterally and 
longitudinally, which hold it accurately in 
barrels of larger caliber than itself, and by 
compression will adapt themselves to passing 
through the choke. A cylindrical bullet, the 
“Rotary,” is made on the same principle’ with 
vanes set at an angle in the center. These 
are essentially short-range bullets, and on ac- 
count of their shock-giving qualities have 
been found very effective for shooting tigers, 
wild boars or other thin-skinned animals. 
They are seated in an ordinary paper shell 
between ring wads to hold them steadily, 
and the shell can then be crimped in the or- 
dinary way. 





THE Roosevelt-Smithsonian Expedition is 
equipped with several of Marble’s safety 
axes, knives, waterproof matchboxes, pocket 
revolver and rifle rods, and a large quan- 
tity of nitro-solvent oil. The members of 
the Peary Arctic expedition are carrying an 
even larger equipment of Marble specialties. 
Harry V. Padford, who has just started on 
a three-years’ sub-Arctic exploration trip 
into the barrens of North America and Si- 
beria, carries a complete outfit of these spe- 
cialties, including the new Marble creation, 
the “Game Getter” gun. Such an arm is 
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invaluable to the explorer, prospector, and 
hunter. Get a catalog from the Marble 
Safety Axe Company, 85-113 Delta Street, 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Time moves speedily after the summer 
months come. The season for deer hunting 
wi!l soon be at hand, and for this sport you 
will want footwear that is at once durable, 
easy and silent, and it should also be as 
nearly as possible proof against dampness. 
Many writers, Van Dyke among others, 
have advocated the Indian moccasin as being 
best suited for still-hunting big game, but 
there is no getting around the fact that un- 
accustomed feet must be toughened to moc- 
casins before they can be worn with com- 
fort, and the toughening process is not 
pleasant—though moccasin wearing is a part 
of woodcraft which it will pay any one to 
learn. It naturally involves watching one’s 
steps in the rocks and briars, and the in- 
experienced hunter had best have heavier 
soles under his feet and substantial bootlegs 
guarding his ankles. The Palmer “Moose- 
head Brand” waterproof sporting boots are 
manufactured expressly to supp!y the woods- 
man’s needs. They are made with the regu- 
lar moccasin sole, or with added sole and 
heel of flexible oi!-tanned leather, sewed on 
by hand, and having no nails to hurt the 
feet. These boots are light enough to be 
comfortable in all weathers, and furnish per- 
fect protection for the feet, while they will 
be found in every way suited to the needs 
of the still-hunter. A catalog showing dif- 
ferent styles and containing self-measure- 























TOOLS OF THE CRAFT 


ment instructions will be supplied by the 
John Palmer Company, Fredericton, N. B. 





THE accompanying illustration shows the 
new “V. & M.” rear sight for the Win- 
chester, .22-cal- 
iber, self-load- 
ing rifle, man- 
ufactured by A. 
C. Van Horn, 
Groton, N. Y. 
There is no 
drilling of the 
frame whatever 
required to 





mount this 
sight, it being 
attached with- 


out extra fittings, the attaching screw taking 
the place of the regular take-down screw of 
the arm. The sight body being pivotally at- 
tached to the take-down screw, it in no way 
interferes with the taking down or putting 
together of the arm, nor is there any loss of 
alignment by the operation. The “V. & M.” 
with the open top peep gives an open field 
and combines the good features of both the 
crotch sight and the regular peep. It is at- 
tached immediately back of the frame, leav- 
ing the grip free for the shooter’s hand, and 
located in correct position with reference to 
the eye. The manufacturer intends in a short 
time to follow this sight with a model de- 
signed for the larger calibers of self-loading 
rifles, due notice of which will be given in 
these columns. 





Canoetsts will be interested in the /ndian 
Girl Paddler, a bright and informative little 
magazine, published by J. H. Rushton, Can- 
ton, New York. The May issue contains, 
among other matters of interest, an article 
on “Sailing Open Canoes,” which will prove 
helpful to beginners in the use of canvas on 
their diminutive craft. There are also many 
hints for the knights of the paddle. 


INVENTED by a guide at Be!grade Lakes, 
Maine, the Pray oarlock, at first only lo- 
cally popular, is now known and used ail 
over the country. The oar is held at the 
right point in the lock, though free to move 
in every direction. It can be easily adjusted 
to give a long or short leverage. The oar- 
lock is no‘seless in operation, cannot be jarred 
out, is durable, safe and economical—for 
there is no expense for leather and copper 
collars and their fastenings. The hunter or 
angler can drop his oars at any moment oc- 
casion arises, and they are safe—staying 
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where he wants them, and ready to be taken 
in hand again at any time. A well-known 
resort keeper says, “After putting Pray oar- 
locks on my boats, no guide in camp would 
take or use any others.” Made by S. L.° 
Fairchi'd, 50 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York City. 





WHEREVER One or more persons acknowi- 
edge to the weariness which follows stren- 
uous sport, there will be found use for the 
Hercules pocket chair, made by the Chering- 
ton Mfg. Co., Waukegan, Ill. The material 
of this chair is malleab!e iron and steel, the 
height is adjustable, and the weight less than 


I | 


two pounds. It has a swivel seat twelve 
inches square, and this revolving feature 
will be found of value when the chair is used 
in a boat, automobile or duck-blind. The 
chair folds with two operations into a pack- 
age nine inches long by two inches in diam- 
eter, which will slip into one’s pocket as easily 
as a magazine. 





It is claimed for the reel here illustrated 
that it is the only quadruple multiplying fly 
reel in the world. Unquestionably reels of 








n 


this type for many years showed small devia- 


tion from the original lines. The idea was 
to avoid a protruding handle upon which the 
bight of the line, between the first ferrule 





pulienetrue 
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and the reel, would be likely to catch in fly- 
casting, and consequently it has been neces- 
sary to use a single action reel. Many 
anglers have been obviating this trouble by 
the use of reels with springs strong enough 
to take up the slack line, but incapable of 
pulling in fish of any size, and the added 
weight of the spring made the reel so heavy 
that a day’s fishing became tiresome. The 
weight of the Redifor multiplying fly reel is 
but three ounces; it is made of Redifor 
metal, lighter than aluminum and strong as 
German silver, and holds thirty-five yards of 
enameled line. Made by the Redifor Rod & 
Reel Co., Warren, Ohio. 





WE publish an illustration of the new 
Model 25 Marlin repeating rifle, which occu- 
pies the unique position of being the first 






rifle ever made repeating with the .22 C. B 
caps. The advent of this arm will be wel- 
come news to many of our readers with 
whom the accurate, effective little .22 C. B. 
caps have been universal favorites for gal- 
lery and target work generally, and for still 
hunting squirrels and other small game. C. 
B. caps should not be confounded with B. 
B. caps, as the latter are usually loaded with 
fulminate, and are not recommended for 
use in this rifle. The C. B. caps have a long 
conical bullet, and are loaded with black, 
semi-smokeless and smokeless powders in 
all the standard makes. They are fully as 
desirable in many forms of shooting as the 
.22 short cartridges, and are comparatively 
so cheap that they quickly save the price of 
the rifle in the reduced cost of ammunition. 

The Model 25 also handles in the same 
rifle without any change in adjustment the 
.22 short cartridges, and is guaranteed ac- 
curate, reliable and thoroughly satisfactory. 
It holds fifteen .22 short cartridges or eigh- 
teen C. B. caps at one loading. For gallery 
work a special loading tube can be obtained, 
which allows instant refilling of the maga- 
zine and doubles the efficiency of the gun. 

The rifle has a 23-inch round barrel, and 
the dzep, clean-cut, accurate rifling of the 
Ballard system insures a long life for the 
gun. The removable side-plate and action 
parts allow instant access to all parts of 


the action. A tang thumb-screw with a 
knurled head allows the buttstock to be r« 
moved quickly and without using tools—a 
take-down feature which adds much to the 
convenience and value of the gun. The gun 
is made of first quality material in every 
part, and has the well-known Marlin solid 
top frame and closed-in breech-bolt to keep 
out rain, dirt and all foreign matter, and the 
Marlin side-ejection. 





Braipep metal lines may be said to possess 
a double advantage over those formerly in 
use, inasmuch as they are strong and pliable 
with no kinking tendency, and they will sink 
to the proper depth in any water without 
sinkers of any sor*. In trolling, it is merely 
necessary to let out more or less line in 
accordance with the depth of water. This 
is a decided ad- 
vantage in lake 
fishing for 
masca’onge, lake trout, pike, etc., since the 
fish can be followed farther from the shore 
as the day grows brighter or warmer. Braided 
metal lines run smoothly through rod guides, 
and do not spring off the reel in coils as 
twisted lines often will. A circular giving 
detailed information how to catch the dif- 
ferent species of game fish is sent free by 
the manufacturers, the Metal Line Mfg. Co., 
751 Dawson street, New York City. 





Ir you are fishing, and the point of your 
fishhook becomes blunted, a few strokes of 
a file will make matters right and save you 
time; there is need 
for a_ screw - driver 
when the working 
parts of a reel or a 
gunlock are to be 
looked into, and, if 
you have mechanical 
genius, you can do 
lots of good work in 
wood with a sharp 
knife, a saw and a 
chisel. The reamer in 


the Ulery pocket- 








knife tool kit takes 
a the place of a drill 
for making holes in 
wood or leather, and 
all these implements together pretty well 
equip their owner for the ordinary small 
repair work necessary to keep his hunting 
and fishing equipment in order. The outfit 
is contained in a leather pocket-book, 414x 
3% inches, for carrying in the pocket. Made 
by U. J. Ulery Company, 25D Warren street, 
New York. 
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Gillette Pocket Edition 


The Little Friend to all Mankind 


UY a Gillette 

Safety Razor— 
New Pocket Edition 
and put it on your 
dressing table. 


Some morning you'll get up 
and shave with it—then the 
GILLETTE will be as much of a 
hobby with you as it is with thou- 
sands of men the world over. 

Have you never thought of 
owning a GILLETTE ? 

Have you never wished for 
one—say on a Sunday morning— 
or in a hundred emergencies when 
you knew you were not shaved, 
but ought to be. 

There certainly can be no 
question in your mind of what the 
New York, Times Bldg. 


Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


London Office, 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


Factories: 





GILLETTE SALES CO. 
572 Kimball Building, Boston 


Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


GILLETTE will do. You can’t 
doubt that you shall be able to 
shave yourself with the GILLETTE. 
It is not something you have to 
learn—you just do it! 

It’s about the handsomest and 
cleverest little device you ever saw, 
pocket-case is made in gold, silver, 
or gun metal. Plain polished or 
richly engraved. Handle and blade 
box each triple silver-plated or 
14 K. gold-plated—and the blades 
dre fine. Prices, $5 to $7.50, on 
sale everywhere. 

You should know GILLETTE 
Shaving Brush—a new brush of 
GILLETTE quality—bristles grip- 
ped in hard rubber: and GILLETTE 
Shaving Stick—a shaving soap 
worthy of the GILLETTE Safety 
Razor. 

Canadian Office 


63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 
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To meet the demand through the South 
for reliable semi-speed boats, the Packard 
Motor Yacht Company, Norwood, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is building a “Special 25-25” gen- 





tleman’s fast runabout. It is 26 feet long, 
4 feet 6 inches in the beam, one-man con- 
trol, and will develop a speed of 15 to 18 
miles an hour. The engine is a 25-hp. Ferro 
with the new Ferro reverse gear. The boat 
will seat twelve people comfortably. It is 
made from selected woods, handsomely fin- 
ished throughout, the fittings polished brass 
or nickel-plated, at the option of the pur- 
chaser. 


SHOULD not a sportsman be a sportsman 
in every sense of the word? Then why not, 
instead of using the train to get to your 
camping grounds, use that gamy little vehi- 
cle, the motor cycle. “Time, train and tide 
wait for no man,” makes a fairly altered 
maxim, so, whether it be morning, noon or 


company, while a percentage of that ciass 
cannot afford to run or buy an auto, and it 
has hit upon a most beautiful, luxurious and 
comfortable three-wheeled vehicle, the “Fore 
Car.” As one may see from the illustration, 
there is ample room for gun, rod and outfit, 
under the fore seat, and at the rear on the 
luggage carrier. The machine has two speeds 
and free engine, as an auto, and is capable 
of fifty miles an hour on the level, while 
its hill-climbing power and ability to cope 
with rough country roads are excellent. The 
above machine is described with a host of 
other models in the company’s new fifty-page 
catalog F, sent on request. 


THE very latest and best of many new and 
valuable things for fishermen is the “Angler’s 
Guide,” 1909 edition. See the advertisement 
elsewhere in this issue. The “Angler’s 
Guide” has been taken over by the Fretp anpb 
StrEAM Publishing Company, carefully re- 
vised, enlarged and made true to its name. 
It is just what you have long needed. 

AMERICA is becoming too prone to sit back 
in contented admiration and watch the 
trained few engage in games of strength and 
skill. Exercise should be by the people and 
not for the people. As a means of exercise 
nothing embraces so much of pleasure and 
exhilaration as cycling. Every muscle, every 
nerve, every faculty is spurred to healthful 
activity. Then, best of all, this exercise is 
in the open, where each deep breath of air 
fills the lungs with the swectest and purest 

















night, whenever the desire to go fishing or 
hunting comes upon you, no matter what 
the time may be, your motor cycle is always 
ready. The N. S. U. Company, of 206 
West Seventy-sixth street, New York City, 
has taken into consideration that a certain 
percentage of the public desire to travel in 


of all health tonics—oxygen. Bicycles have 
been wonderfully improved even within the 
past five years. It is surprising what a fine 
wheel a few dollars will now buy. If you 
are interested in bicycles or if you feel the 
need of this sort of red-blooded exercise, 
(Continued on page 288) 
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Smokeless Powders 


Manufactured by 


quip 


Are Easily Sold :: No Arguments 
Necessary :: They are the Most 
Popular Powders in the World 











ORDER ALL YOUR SHELLS 
LOADED WITH 


qnip 





SMOKELESS POWDERS 


/ AND TURN OVER YOUR 
| STOCKS QUICKLY 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


The Powder Pioneers of America 


Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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write the Mead Cycle Company, Dept. R, 
240, of Chicago, for a copy of their catalog 
They will gladly send it and a wheel too for 
ten days’ free trial if you wish. 


Tue Winchester single-shot rifle which has 
long enjoyed marked popularity among the 
users of this type of arm, on account of its 
excellent shooting qualities, and the strength, 
simplicity and certainty of its breech action, 
is now offered in the handy Take-Down 
form. The two-part take-down system used 
on this rifle is simplicity itself. To take the 
gun apart it is only necessary to push for- 
ward the take-down lock on the under side 







of the receiver extension, open the action to 
clear the extractor from the barrel and give 
the barrel a quarter turn to the left. A 
simple but positive device for taking up wear 
is embodied in the receiver extension, which 
permits keeping a perfectly tight joint at the 
junction of the receiver and the receiver ex- 
tension. This new rifle is equipped with a 
special hammer fly which leaves the hammer 
at half instead of full cock when the action 
is opened and closed. It has a quick spiral 
mainspring which is entirely housed in the 
receiver. In other details the take-down 
rifle is the same as the solid frame model. 
It can be furnished with set triggers and 
with barrels of different lengths, chambered 
for the cartridges in the list given. To ac- 
commodate all tastes as to weight, three 
sizes of barrels, numbered 1, 3 and 4, are 
furnished. 


Direct from England comes “Natare,” a 
new preparation which should meet with a 
prompt demand from all dry fly fishermen. 
By its use flies are made to float far more 
perfectly than with paraffine or other oils, 
and it leaves no oil rings on the surface of 
the water. One great advantage of: “Na- 
tare” is that with it flies may be prepared 
weeks in advance of use, and ordinary flies 
so treated will keep indefinitely and still be 
absolutely “dry” when the time of test comes. 
It is put up in patent screw-top bottles with 








































non-leaking rubber washers, and is sold by 
the Abercrombie & Fitch Company, 57 Reade 
street, New York. This sporting goods 
house is also presenting a new model bait- 
casting reel, the “A. & F. Special,’ made ex- 
pressly to meet the demand for a thoroughly 
first-class and satisfactory all-around reel at 
a moderate price. It is made in one size 
only, to carry eighty yards of standard bait- 
casting line; fu!l German silver throughout ; 
handsomely finished, and will stand any 
amount of hard work. 


VoIGcTLANDER & SoHN, 225 Fifth avenue, 
New York, have lately issued their camera 
catalogue for 
1909, which 
many of our 
subscribers who are photographers will be 
pleased to secure. Last year a catalogue of 
this line of cameras was first placed before 
the American public, with a view to making 
Voigtlander cameras as popular in_ this 
country as they have long been abroad, and 
the results have been quite up to the manu- 
facturers’ anticipations. The Voigtlander 
Heliar Reflex camera was described in this 
department of the May number. It pos- 
sesses many admirable features which wili 
appeal to photographers. The folding metal 
camera is another very desirable model to 
which we can recommend the reader’s at- 
tention. 


TuHat Roosevelt in his African hunting 
will not rely wholly upon American firearms 
is demonstrated by the fact that his equip- 
ment includes the 9 mm. Haenel Mannlicher 
rifle, while his selection of the Luger auto- 
matic pistol for a belt gun is justified by its 
adoption as the military side arm of eight 
countries. There is no doubt that both pis- 
tol and rifle will render good service. These 
arms are carried in stock by H. Tauscher, 
sole importer, 322 Broadway, New York. 
The Haenel Mannlicher rifle can be had in 
7, 8,9 and 11 mm. calibers. 


METALLIc fouling, a troublesome factor in 
practice with the .30 U. S. rifle, is practically 
prevented by using the Ideal gas check bul- 
let, the barrel remaining as clean at the end 
of a day’s shooting as after the third shot. 
Get a descriptive circular of the Ideal Mfg. 
Co., 64 U street, New Haven, Conn. 


PURITY ESSENTIAL 


In no other form of food is Purity so absolutely essential as in milk products. Richness 
is also necessary, as without richness, milk is of little value as a food. Purity and richness 
are the embodiment of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. As a food for infants or for 


general household purposes it has no equal. 













